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HUMAN  HABITS  AND  BUSINESS 
Part  I 

Will  Power  and  Action 

BUSINESS  is  activity.  An  executive  is  an  active 
man.  One  of  the  greatest  of  executives’  clubs  has 
adopted  for  its  symbolization  of  the  executive  the 
motto.  “The  Thinker  and  the  Doer.” 

The  activity  of  a  clear-thinking,  quick-acting  business 
mind  is  delightful.  It  is  as  alert  to  its  task  and  as  eager 
to  do  something  as  the  athlete  at  the  races.  “What  to 
do  next?”  is  the  question  that  is  constantly  spurring  it 
on  to  new  accomplishments. 

Will  power  is  the  mental  force  thru  which  the  execu¬ 
tive  functions. 

Since  activity — the  ability  to  get  things  done — is  one 
of  the  prime  functions  of  the  executive,  and  since  will 
power  is  the  cause  of  this  activity  or  ability,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  good  will  and  the  ability  to  develop  it  further 
are  much  to  be  desired  in  one  who  would  develop  execu¬ 
tive  ability. 

In  order  that  we  may  study  effectively  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  will  power,  we  shall  need  first  to  understand 
thoroly  just  what  will  power  is. 

Let  us  start  by  noticing  the  three  different  general 
ways  that  men  act.  In  other  words,  let  us  distinguish 
between  reflexive  or  automatic  acts,  instinctive  acts,  and 
volitional  acts.  Later  we  shall  study  habitual  acts,  but 
they  need  not  concern  us  now. 

An  automatic  or  reflexive  act  is  an  act  which  the  con¬ 
scious  brain  does  not  plan,  and  which  often  it  is  not 
conscious  of.  Heartbeats,  breathing,  the  movement  of 
the  stomach  in  digesting  food,  the  occasional  blinking  of 
the  eyes,  etc.,  are  acts  of  this  kind. 
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An  instinctive  act  is  one  which  the  conscious  brain 
does  not  plan,  but  which  it  is  conscious  of  while  it  is 
happening.  To  take  fright  at  a  mad  bull  and  run  away 
is  an  instinctive  act.  It  is  all  done  without  planning, 
but  the  brain  is  conscious  of  the  fear  and  the  flight. 

A  volitional  act,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  that  the 
brain  is  conscious  of — that  it  may  be  said  to  plan  for — 
before  the  act  takes  place.  Buying  the  morning  paper, 
picking  up  a  book  that  has  fallen  to  the  floor,  writing  a 
letter,  buying  office  supplies,  are  all  examples  of  volitional 
acts. 

Notice  that  it  is  the  volitional  act  that  calls  for  will 
power.  The  reflexive  act  requires  no  will.  It  is  done 
without  our  knowledge  and  in  spite  of  us.  The  instinc¬ 
tive  act,  also,  is  performed  without  will  power.  Some 
hidden  spring  in  us  appears  to  be  released,  and  we  act 
without  effort.  But  violitional  acts,  or,  at  any  rate,  some 
kinds  of  them,  seem  to  require  a  definite  act  of  resolving 
or  willing  in  order  that  the  acts  be  done. 

Every  Idea  Is  Actional.  We  come  nearer  to  the  secret 
of  what  will  power  actually  is  when  we  realize  the  truth 
of  a  principle  that  seems  rather  startling  at  first  blush. 
It  is  this : 

Every  idea  of  an  action  that  conies  to  the  mind  tends 
to  make  the  body  produce  that  action. 

Let  us  first  choose  a  number  of  simple  cases  which  will 
illustrate  and  help  to  prove  our  point. 

In  attempting  to  hang  up  your  hat,  you  miscalculate 
and  let  it  fall  to  the  floor.  Instantly  your  mind  tells  you 
that  the  hat  should  be  picked  up  and  placed  on  the  hook, 
and  instantly  you  pick  it  up.  The  thought  that  it  should 
be  done  resulted  in  its  being  done. 

You  are  suddenly  reminded  of  one  of  your  favorite  food 
dishes.  Perhaps  your  friend  tells  you  of  a  place  where 
he  had  that  dish  well  served.  Perhaps  you  read  about  it, 
or  see  it  pictured  in  an  advertisement,  or  see  it  in  the 
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movies,  or  you  suddenly  come  upon  the  food  itself,  as, 
for  example,  hot,  fresh  pop  corn  at  the  street  corner. 
You  have  doubtless  experienced  the  fact  many  times. 
The  idea  of  the  delicious  food  starts  you  into  action  to 
get  that  food. 

A  group  of  persons  in  some  public  place  will  be  laugh¬ 
ing  merrily  over  some  matter  known  only  to  themselves. 
Onlookers  will  also  be  prone  to  smile,  tho  they  do  not 
understand  the  cause  of  the  merriment. 

In  your  everyday  life  thousands  of  cases  occur  where 
an  idea  of  an  action  is  followed  at  once  by  that  action. 
Consider,  for  example,  what  happens  at  your  office  desk. 
You  find  that  your  chair  is  not  near  enough  to  your 
desk,  so  you  move  it  nearer.  Your  writing  paper  is  in 
your  left  lower  drawer,  so  you  take  it  out  and  place  it 
on  the  top  of  the  desk.  The  inkwell  is  too  far  away,  so 
you  draw  it  nearer.  The  sun  is  in  your  face,  so  you  go 
to  the  window  and  lower  the  shade.  In  all  these  cases — 
and  your  life  has  countless  thousands  of  them — the  idea 
in  the  mind  produces  the  action  of  the  body  practically 
without  a  hitch. 

Experiment  20 

To  illustrate  this  tendency  of  the  idea  to  produce  the  action,  you 
are  recommended  to  try  the  following  experiment.  Hold  out  your 
first  or  index  finger  straight  from  your  hand,  as  you  do  in  pointing. 
Then  fix  your  eyes  intently  on  this  finger,  and  imagine  yourself 
bending  the  finger.  But  at  the  same  time  imagine  yourself  keeping 
the  finger  straight.  Think  these  two  thoughts  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  your  finger  will  fairly  tremble 
with  the  conflict  of  the  two  thoughts. 

Then  suddenly  stop  thinking  about  keep¬ 
ing  the  finger  straight.  At  once  the 
finger  will  begin  to  bend  without  any 
will  power  on  your  part.  The  intense 
thought  of  the  bending,  which  was  first 
baffled  by  the  intense  thought  of  the  finger  being  kept  straight,  at 
last  has  its  way,  and  the  finger  bends  inevitably. 

The  experiment  just  performed  shows  how  an  idea  of 
action  tends  to  produce  action.  Now  let  us  illustrate 
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the  opposite  tendency.  Let  us  do  an  experiment  which 
shows  that  the  idea  of  rest  tends  to  produce  rest  in  the 
body. 


Experiment  21 

Seat  yourself  in  a  comfortable  position, 
with  your  body  upright.  Place  one  arm 
horizontally  against  your  chest.  Now  look 
intently  at  this  arm;  imagine  that  all  the 
power  has  gone  out  of  it  and  that  it  is 
growing  heavier.  As  you  persist  in  this 
thought,  your  arm  will  begin  to  drop,  and 
finally  it  will  fall  like  a  dead  weight  into 
your  lap. 

You  will  do  well  to  look  about  you  and  to  take  notice 
of  many  of  the  cases  where  the  thought  of  an  action 
seemingly  automatically  sets  the  action  to  going.  Chil¬ 
dren  illustrate  this  tendency  especially  well.  The  reason 
the  child  is  called  impulsive  is  because  its  ideas  tend  to 
drive  it  to  action  without  reflection  on  the  consequences. 

A  notable  case  of  the  tendency  of  thought  to  produce 
its  appropriate  action  is  the  success  of  the  so-called  “mind 
reader,”  who,  blindfolded  and  with  his  hand  firmly  grasp¬ 
ing  the  hand  of  the  person  who  has  hidden  the  article, 
manages  to  find  where  the  article  is  hidden.  What  he 
really  does  is  to  note  the  muscular  reactions  of  the  person 
whose  hand  he  grasps  and  who  is  thinking  intently  on 
the  hidden  article. 

Will  Power  Based  on  Knowledge.  If  it  is  true  that  every 
voluntary  act  has  to  start  with  an  idea,  it  must  also  be 
true,  therefore,  that  a  person  cannot  exert  his  will  power 
to  do  a  thing  when  he  does  not  know  how  to  do  that 
thing.  A  man  cannot  will  to  prepare  a  trial  balance  if 
he  does  not  know  how  to  do  it.  A  man  cannot  will  to 
manage  a  force  of  salesmen  if  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of 
sales  management. 
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Experiment  22 

The  following  experiment  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  you 
the  realization  that  the  only  acts  that  you  can  will  to  do  are  the  acts 
that  you  understand  how  to  do.  The  less  you  understand  a  thing, 
the  less  able  you  are  to  will  to  do  that  thing.  And  the  thing  of 
which  you  are  entirely  ignorant,  you  cannot  will  to  do  at  all. 

Here  are  a  number  of  ideas  of  things  proposed  for  you  to  do. 
Some  of  the  things  you  understand  thoroly  how  to  do,  others  you 
are  more  or  less  hazy  about,  and  some  you  do  not  understand  at 
all.  Think  intently  on  each  idea  in  turn,  and  notice  that  the  better 
you  understand  how  to  perform  the  act,  the  more  likely  you  are  to 
do  that  act.  Notice  how  utterly  helpless  you  are  in  attempting  to 
wrill  to  perform  the  act  that  you  do  not  understand  at  all. 

1.  Open  the  window. 

2.  Give  Simpson’s  Rule  of  Integration  for  determining  the 
area  of  an  irregular  figure. 

3.  Notice  the  weather  outdoors. 

4.  Furl  the  royals. 

5.  Do  a  job  of  thermit  welding. 

6.  Write  your  name. 

7.  Use  your  brassie. 

8.  Calibrate  an  ammeter. 

9.  Tell  another  how  to  caseharden  a  piece  of  steel. 

10.  Describe  the  standard  treatment  for  getting  rid  of  smut 
in  wheat. 

11.  Multiply  five  times  five. 

12.  Shift  your  gears. 

The  person,  therefore,  bent  on  the  development  of  his 
executive  powers,  who  desires  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
practical  results  in  a  given  business  field,  who  wants  to 
have  the  ability  and  the  reputation  for  getting  things 
done,  will  do  well  to  lay  great  store  by  the  following 
principle : 

The  more  thoroly  one  masters  a  given  subject,  the 
better  able  he  is  to  exercise  his  will  power  in  that 
subject.  The  more  thoroly  one  knows  how  to  do  a 
thing,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  do  it. 

This  is  not  the  whole  secret  of  effective  will  power, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  great  secrets.  Will  power,  after  all, 
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depends  on  knowledge.  Ignorance  tends  to  paralyze  your 
action;  knowledge  tends  to  give  you  power  and  make 
you  act. 

Therefore,  master  your  field.  It  may  surprise  one  to 
learn  that  what  he  has  taken  for  weak  will  power  in 
himself  may  largely  be  ignorance  of  his  subject;  but  such 
is  often  the  case.  The  old  saying,  “Knowledge  is  power,” 
may  also  truthfully  be  made  to  read,  “Knowledge  is  wfill 
power.”  Of  course,  mere  abstract  knowledge  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  always  sufficient  for  action.  One  must  first 
know  how  to  accomplish  practical  results  before  he  can 
accomplish  them;  but  the  “know  how”  is  in  itself  a  great 
drive  toward  accomplishment. 

WHY  IDEAS  DO  NOT  ALWAYS  PRODUCE  THEIR 
APPROPRIATE  ACTIONS 

We  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  the  idea  of  an  action  tends  to  produce  that  action. 
And  yet  we  know  that,  in  thousands  of  other  cases,  the 
idea  does  not  produce  its  action.  When  you  see  dust  on 
your  sleeve,  the  thought  that  the  dust  ought  to  be 
brushed  off  will  result  instantly  in  your  brushing  it  off; 
but  when  you  read  about  the  attempt  to  climb  Mount 
Everest,  the  thought  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  thing 
to  stand  on  the  top  of  that  man-baffling  mountain,  does 
not  start  you  around  the  world  to  do  it.  And  so  in 
countless  other  cases.  Actional  thoughts  galore  may 
come  to  you,  yet  may  not  result  in  action. 

How  do  we  harmonize  this  fact  with  our  previous  state¬ 
ment  that  every  idea  of  an  action  that  comes  to  the  mind 
tends  to  make  the  body  produce  that  action? 

We  can  harmonize  the  two  facts,  but  in  order  to  do  so 
we  must  understand  that  there  are  three  factors  to  be 
considered:  First,  the  idea  itself;  second,  the  inertia  of 
the  body;  and  third,  opposing  ideas. 

The  Strength  of  the  Idea.  It  is  plain  that  not  all  ideas 
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enter  our  minds  with  equal  strength.  Some  ideas  are  so 
faint  as  hardly  to  be  noticed  by  us ;  they  are  too  faint  to 
produce  any  appreciable  action.  Therefore,  if  you  want 
certain  of  your  ideas  to  result  in  action,  you  should  see 
to  it  that  they  become  comparatively  powerful  as  ideas 
in  your  mind. 

The  stronger  the  idea  in  the  mind,  the  more  likely  it 
will  result  in  action. 

As  a  rule,  an  abstract  idea  is  not  so  powerful  to  produce 
action  as  is  a  concrete  idea.  For  example,  suppose  a 
business  man  is  thinking  of  the  idea  that  “efficiency  is 
desirable  in  business.”  Now,  efficiency  is  an  abstract 
word,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  abstract  in  the  thinker’s 
mind,  he  is  not  likely  to  act  on  it.  But  the  moment  he 
begins  to  break  the  abstract  idea  down  into  a  number 
of  concrete  ideas,  these  latter  ideas  tend  to  make  him  act. 
For  example,  if  the  business  man  in  question  is  a  retail 
merchant,  suppose  that  he  begins  to  say  to  himself  that 
efficiency  for  him  means  rapid  turnover  of  his  goods, 
taking  advantage  of  his  discount  privileges,  keeping  his 
stock  up  to  date,  avoiding  overstocking  any  one  article, 
departmentizing  his  lines  and  keeping  accurate  cost  fig¬ 
ures  on  each  line  in  order  to  determine  how  much  profit 
each  line  yields,  etc.  Then  suppose  that  he  takes  each 
one  of  these  ideas  in  turn  and  analyzes  it  into  the  specific 
activities  necessary  in  order  to  put  that  idea  to  work. 
His  ideas  begin  now  fairly  to  glow  with  the  prospect  of 
action.  We  can,  therefore,  lay  down  the  following  prin¬ 
ciple  : 

One  develops  his  will  power,  or  puts  his  thinking  to 
the  achieving  of  practical  results,  to  the  extent  that 
he  translates  the  abstract  idea  or  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  into  more  concrete  ideas  suggesting  concrete 
acts. 

Again,  an  idea  of  something  to  be  done  a  long  way  off 
or  a  long  time  in  the  future  is  not  so  strong  in  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  the  action  as  is  an  idea  of  something 
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to  be  done  close  at  hand  and  right  away.  For  example, 
the  idea  of  purchasing  a  magazine  in  a  store  situated  five 
miles  away  is  not  so  powerful  to  produce  the  action  as  is 
the  idea  of  purchasing  it  in  the  store  just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner.  Likewise,  the  idea  of  the  improvements  you  are 
going  to  make  “sometime  when  I  get  around  to  it”  is 
not  so  strong  to  produce  action  as  is  the  idea  of  the 
improvements  you  are  going  to  make  this  evening. 

Therefore,  we  can  lay  down  another  principle  concern¬ 
ing  the  strengthening  of  the  idea: 

One  is  more  likely  to  carry  an  idea  into  action  if  he 
can  perform  that  action  near  at  hand  and  if  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  it  in  the  immediate  rather  than  the  re¬ 
mote  future. 

From  this  principle  two  specific  inferences  can  be 
drawn.  The  first  is  that  the  conditions  and  problems 
lying  close  about  us  generally  offer  us  a  more  fertile  field 
for  the  exercise  of  our  will  than  do  the  far-off  places. 
Therefore,  look  around  you  for  your  best  opportunities. 
Don’t  dream  much  about  the  greatness  you  will  achieve 
in  some  remote  corner  of  the  world.  Give  heed  to  the 
work  crying  to  be  done  at  home. 

The  other  specific  inference  is  that  one  should  not  get 
into  the  habit  of  procrastinating,  of  daydreaming  about 
wonderful  things  in  the  future  while  he  neglects  the 
obvious  things  of  to-day.  Rather,  plan  definitely  what 
you  will  do  this  year,  this  week,  to-day.  Such  plans  bring 
the  need  of  action  right  upon  you,  and  so  are  likely  to 
result  in  action. 

In  addition  to  the  ways  just  described,  there  are  yet 
other  ways  whereby  you  can  strengthen  the  idea  which 
is  to  force  you  to  action.  These  ways  have  already  been 
described  in  Executive  Manual  10  under  the  subject  of 
Interest.  You  are  advised  to  take  this  manual  up  again 
and  to  review  that  subject.  There  you  will  recall  how 
an  idea  can  be  made  to  gather  strength  in  your  mind. 
This  strengthening  of  the  idea  makes  it  more  likely  to 
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result  in  action ;  in  other  words,  it  increases  the  will 
power. 

The  Inertia  of  the  Body.  An  idea,  to  be  powerful  to 
produce  action,  must  be  powerful  enough  to  make  the 
human  body  act.  Now,  we  all  know  that  the  bodies  of 
some  individuals  are  more  easily  set  in  motion  than 
are  those  of  others.  We  also  realize  that  it  is  easier 
for  the  body  to  be  made  to  act  at  some  times  than  at 
others. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  condition  of  delicious  drow¬ 
siness  one  may  be  in  when  the  alarm  goes  off  on  some 
frosty  morning.  The  body  is  then  in  such  a  stupid  state 
that  it  seems  well-nigh  impossible  for  any  thought  to 
force  it  out  of  bed.  But  after  the  morning  plunge  and 
the  hot  coffee  and  the  stimulating  breakfast  and  the 
brisk  walk  to  work,  that  same  body  may  be  fairly  alert 
and  on  edge  to  do  things. 

The  executive  should  keep  his  body  in  fit  trim  in 
order  that  it  may  react  healthily  to  his  mind,  and 
not  act  as  a  drag  on  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans. 

Ill  health,  bodily  and  mental  fatigue,  and  conditions 
and  habits  which  result  in  a  temporary  or  permanent 
lowering  of  vitality,  all  put  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way 
of  action. 

Again,  one  may  get  into  sluggish  habits  of  thinking 
as  well  as  of  living.  He  may  become  moody  and 
depressed,  in  which  condition  ideas  will  have  a  hard  time 
inducing  him  to  act.  Thru  early  training  or  lack  of  it, 
he  may  become  timid,  distrustful  of  his  own  powers. 

The  executive  should  realize  that  a  moody,  depressed, 
pessimistic,  timid  attitude  tends  to  weaken  one’s 
will  power. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  sluggish  condition  of  the  body 
as  a  condition  likely  to  retard  will  power  and  action. 
Occasionally,  however,  quite  the  contrary  condition 
exists.  A  person  may  be  in  a  hair-trigger  state,  ready 
to  act  at  the  slightest  provocation.  This  condition  may 
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be  brought  about  by  illness,  irritation,  or  the  use  of 
intoxicants. 

It  is  clear  that,  for  most  of  the  duties  of  life,  and 
especially  for  those  of  the  business  world,  one  s  body 
should  be  neither  too  sluggish  nor  too  prone  to  explosive 
action.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  an  executive  shall  act; 
he  must  also  act  wisely. 

The  executive  should  realize  that  bodily  conditions 
and  habits  that  tend  to  make  one  easily  irritable  and 
overly  quick  to  act,  are  undesirable,  since  they  tend 
often  to  make  one  act  unwisely. 

The  Power  of  Opposing  Ideas.  We  have  seen  that  an 
idea  may  be  prevented  from  resulting  in  action  by  its 
own  inherent  weakness  or  by  the  inertia  of  the  individual. 
But  probably  the  most  general  cause  that  prevents  ideas 
from  producing  action  is  the  presence  in  the  mind  of 
one  or  more  opposing  ideas. 

This  fact  that  different  ideas  may  be  brought  into  the 
mind  at  the  same  time,  to  oppose  or  to  modify  the 
influence  of  one  another,  partly  explains  man’s  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  brute  world  and  his  progress  in  civilization. 
For  if  every  idea  had  its  own  way  in  the  mind,  then 
man  would  be  the  slave  of  his  ideas.  As  it  is,  man  has 
the  opportunity  to  be  the  master  of  his  ideas.  While 
it  is  true  that  every  idea  that  enters  his  consciousness 
tends  to  drive  him  to  perform  the  specific  act  of  that 
idea,  yet  he  has  the  power  also  to  summon  up  other  ideas 
which  may  oppose  or  modify  the  original  idea.  Thus 
man  has  a  powerful  incentive  or  drive  to  action  in  his 
ideas,  yet  he  has  the  privilege  of  controlling  his  ideas. 

These  ideas  which  each  of  us  has  the  power  of  calling 
up  need  not  invariably  be  opposing  ideas.  Sometimes 
they  are  friendly  to  the  original  idea;  hence  they  tend 
to  reinforce  it  and  strengthen  its  power  to  produce 
action. 

An  idea  tends  to  become  more  actional  if  ideas  har¬ 
monious  to  it  grow  strong  in  the  mind  at  the  same 
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time.  It  tends  to  become  less  actional  if  opposing 
ideas  grow  strong  in  the  mind  at  the  time. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  are 
considering  buying  a  certain  home  in  the  suburbs.  The 
house  is  well  built,  roomy,  and  is  offered  at  a  moderate 
price  on  agreeable  terms  of  payment.  This  thought  tends 
to  make  them  close  the  contract.  But  the  house  is  not 
wired  for  electricity.  This  tends  to  make  them  pause. 
But  it  is  expected  that  wiring  will  be  put  in  next  year. 
This  is  favorable.  But  one  place  in  the  roof  leaks.  But 
the  present  owner  promises  to  fix  the  roof  without  charge. 
But  the  train  service  to  the  office  is  not  quite  so  good 
as  Benson  could  wish.  But  this  is  a  minor  objection 
contrasted  with  the  wonderful  school  facilities  offered 
the  children. 

Thus  the  ideas  that  favor  the  purchase  and  those  that 
oppose  it  can  be  lined  up  against  each  other,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benson  can  weigh  their  various  merits  and 
make  a  reasonable  decision.  They  may  buy  or  they  may 
decline  to  buy,  but,  whatever  they  do,  they  need  not 
be  the  blind  slaves  of  one  idea.  While  it  is  ideas  that 
will  have  caused  them  to  act,  yet  they  will  be  more 
likely,  as  a  result  of  all  this  balancing  of  ideas  against 
each  other,  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  best  interests. 

The  Bad  Effect  of  Some  Opposing  Ideas.  Not  all  oppos¬ 
ing  ideas  are  helpful  to  us  in  making  the  right  decision. 
Bigotry,  clannishness,  false  pride,  envy,  and  wrong  ideas 
about  people  and  institutions  may  come  into  our  con¬ 
sciousness  and  influence  us  wrongly.  We  have  already 
noticed  this  fact  in  our  study  of  false  reasoning.  Our 
first  impulse  may  be  to  do  the  perfectly  right  thing, 
yet  a  tendency  to  caution,  or  an  old  grudge,  or  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  some  people  would  say,  may  keep  us 
from  doing  what  we  ought  to  do. 

The  Business  Man’s  Need.  The  person  who  would  de¬ 
velop  good  executive  ability  should  clearly  realize  the 
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fact  that  his  previous  experiences,  training,  habits,  and 
beliefs  are  bound  to  exert  a  strong  influence  on  his  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  decisions.  In  fact,  these  previous  mental 
experiences  act  as  a  sort  of  judge  and  jury,  and  decide 
largely  whether  the  new  idea  shall  have  the  right  of  way 
and  be  permitted  to  result  in  action,  or  whether  it  shall 
be  rejected. 

Hence  the  great  value  of  proper  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  to  the  business  man.  He  should  stock  his  mind  with 
many  business  experiences,  and  should  understand  and 
be  able  to  apply  the  principles  that  underlie  every  busi¬ 
ness  field.  With  this  rich  body  of  organized  experience 
at  his  command,  he  will  be  likely  to  reach  the  right 
decision  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  that  he  meets. 
For  as  the  new  idea  enters  his  mind,  other  ideas,  the 
result  of  organized  experience,  will  come  thronging  in  also, 
and  these  others  ideas  will  enable  him  to  judge  the  new 
idea  and  so  to  decide  whether  to  keep  it  in  the  mind 
for  action  or  to  cast  it  out. 

In  order  to  have  his  original  impulses  result  in  right 
decisions  and  reasonable  acts,  the  executive  should 
develop  a  great  body  of  organized  experience,  rightly 
interpreted,  relating  to  his  field  of  business.  This 
experience  will  act  as  a  judge  of  every  new  idea, 
rejecting  it  if  wrong,  spurring  it  to  action  if  right. 

The  “Explosive,”  the  “Obstructed,”  and  the  Healthy  Will. 

The  business  man  holding  any  responsible  position, 
whether  large  or  small,  has  many  decisions  to  make. 
It  is  desirable,  first  of  all,  that  he  make  right  decisions, 
and,  second,  that  he  make  his  decisions  quickly. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  making  decisions  there 
are  three  kinds  of  wills:  The  “explosive”  will,  the 
“obstructed”  will,  and  the  healthy  will.  (There  is  still 
a  fourth  kind,  the  “perverted”  will,  possessed  by  some 
insane  persons  and  criminals,  but  we  shall  not  consider 
it  here.) 

The  person  with  an  explosive  will  decides  too  quickly. 
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He  does  not  bring  up  enough  opposing  ideas  to  test  out 
thoroly  the  original  idea.  He  “jumps  to  conclusions,” 
decides  on  a  “hunch,”  “goes  off  half-cocked.”  He  does 
not  examine  the  other  side  of  the  case,  take  all  factors 
into  consideration.  The  business  man  with  this  tendency 
should  realize  the  undesirable  nature  of  it  and  seek  to 
remedy  the  condition. 

The  person  with  an  obstructed  will,  on  the  contrary, 
finds  it  difficult  to  make  up  his  mind  on  many  subjects. 
He  often  fusses  long  over  inconsequential  things.  He 
puts  off  deciding  for  himself  and  depends  on  someone 
else  to  make  the  decision  for  him. 

The  obstructed  will  is  a  handicap  to  the  man  who 
would  develop  his  executive  powrers.  One  remedy  is  a 
changed  state  of  mind  resulting  in  greater  confidence 
in  one’s  self.  Another  remedy  is  practice  in  making 
decisions.  Exercise  your  will  power  every  day  in  the 
smaller  matters,  and  thus  you  will  keep  it  vigorous  for 
the  larger  decisions. 

The  healthy  will  has  some  of  the  caution  of  the 
obstructed  will  and  also  some  of  the  alertness  of  the 
explosive.  It  waits  and  weighs  until  it  is  convinced  that 
it  is  able  to  make  a  right  decision;  then  it  decides  quickly 
and  without  hesitation. 

The  executive  should  have  a  healthy  will.  His  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  should  caution  him  not  to  decide 
before  he  has  all  the  essential  facts,  hut  he  should 
generally  he  able  to  get  these  essential  facts  quickly 
so  that  he  can  quickly  arrive  at  a  right  decision. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEVELOPING  WILL  POWER 

The  following  suggestions  consist  of  the  principles  of 
this  part  gathered  together  so  that  you  can  apply  them 
to  your  particular  need.  Let  us  assume  that  you  desire 
to  improve  your  will  power.  This  means  that  you  desire 
to  carry  your  desires  thru  into  action,  that  you  desire 
to  accomplish  things,  to  get  results. 
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We  suggest,  first  of  all,  that  you  choose  some  definite 
subject  or  task  on  which  you  exert  your  will  power.  Such 
a  subject  may  be  your  business,  your  particular  job,  your 
promotion,  your  training  and  self-improvement,  the 
development  of  your  personality,  your  cultural  education, 
your  social  advancement,  the  building  of  a  home,  or  any 
other  worth-while  field  for  your  activities.  Choose  one 
of  these  to  center  your  efforts  on. 

Know  Your  Subject.  First  of  all,  do  you  know  your 
subject?  Remember  that  thought  is  the  basis  of  action. 
As  the  basis  of  your  success  in  your  chosen  subject,  study 
that  subject  and  come  to  know  it  thoroly. 

Develop  an  Interest  in  a  Goal.  Moreover,  you  will  want 
to  arouse  some  strong  driving  idea  in  relation  to  the 
subject.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  awaken  the 
desire  to  train  and  climb  ahead  to  a  position  of  authority 
in  your  chosen  field.  You  should  allow  this  idea  to  grow 
and  assume  great  weight  in  your  mind,  for  upon  it  you 
will  have  to  depend  for  keeping  up  your  enthusiasm. 

Don’t  Procrastinate.  Don’t  put  off  developing  your 
interest,  but  start  at  once  to  make  your  goal  near. 
Decide  to  start  right  away  on  a  definite  program.  Decide 
to  accomplish  definite  amounts  this  week,  this  month, 
this  year. 

Apply  What  You  Learn.  Every  experience,  every  bit  of 
training,  should  teach  certain  principles  and  skills  which 
are  applicable  to  yet  other  experiences.  Hunt  for  these 
other  experiences  in  order  to  apply  what  you  learn.  All 
about  you  are  many  tasks  to  be  done.  Seek  opportunity 
to  do  them. 

Keep  Yourself  in  Trim.  Keep  your  body  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous,  alert.  Avoid  conditions  and  practices  that  tend 
to  lower  your  vitality. 

Keep  a  Confident  Frame  of  Mind.  Keep  cheerful,  opti- 
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mistic,  ready  to  co-operate.  Avoid  an  attitude  of  fear, 
depression,  or  ill  will. 

Welcome  Only  the  Right  Thoughts.  You  should  realize 
that  your  mind  is  a  constant  battleground  of  ideas.  If 
you  encourage  too  many  ideas  that  are  hostile  to  your 
main  purpose,  they  will  be  likely  to  overcome  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Therefore,  do  not  encourage  ideas  and  subjects 
of  thought  that  are  hostile  to  your  main  purpose.  Rather, 
foster  ideas  that  will  aid  your  main  purpose. 

This  necessarily  brief  list  of  suggestions  does  not  cover 
every  possible  phase  of  the  development  of  will  power, 
but  it  does  state  the  great  essentials  by  means  of  which 
one  can  persistently  carry  a  line  of  worthy  endeavor  thru 
to  success. 

A  Review  of  the  Discussion  of  “Will  Power  and  Action” 

Will  power  is  a  prime  quality  of  the  executive. 

Every  idea  of  an  action  in  the  mind  tends  to  produce  that  action. 

Knowledge  of  a  subject,  therefore,  enables  one  to  exercise  his  will 
power  in  that  subject. 

The  stronger  the  idea  in  the  mind,  the  more  likely  it  will  result 
in  action. 

Concrete  ideas  are  more  action  producing  than  are  abstract  ones. 

Ideas  of  things  to  be  done  near  at  hand  and  immediately  are  more 
likely  to  produce  action  than  are  ideas  of  action  far  away  and  some 
time  in  the  future. 

A  healthy,  vigorous  body  is  an  aid  to  action. 

Action  is  promoted  by  a  confident,  cheerful  attitude  of  mind. 

An  irritable  condition  of  body  and  mind  tends  to  result  in  hasty 
and  often  unwise  action. 

An  idea  tends  to  become  more  actional  if  ideas  harmonious  to  it 
grow  strong  in  the  mind  at  the  time.  It  tends  to  become  less  ac¬ 
tional  if  opposing  ideas  grow  strong  in  the  mind. 

The  executive  should  develop  a  body  of  organized,  rightly  inter¬ 
preted  experience,  which  will  act  as  a  standard  with  which  to  judge 
every  new  idea. 

The  executive  should  learn  to  make  quick,  sound  decisions. 

One  can  improve  his  will  by  applying  the  foregoing  principles  to 
'nis  specific  work  or  aim  in  life. 


HUMAN  HABITS  AND  BUSINESS 
Part  II 

Success  Thru  Habit  Formation 

MANY  people  look  upon  habits  as  occasional 
things.  They  become  conscious  of  them  when 
they  have  a  bad  one  to  break  or  when  someone 
wants  them  to  perform  some  special  thing. 

We  are  hardly  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are,  as  some¬ 
one  has  said,  “bundles  of  habits;”  but  habits  in  a  large 
measure  determine  personality  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
mental  and  physical  work. 

We  are  also  prone  to  regard  habits  as  having  to  do 
only  with  bodily  activities — the  ways  we  perform  certain 
bodily  actions — or  with  certain  likes  or  dislikes  for  foods, 
drinks,  and  stimulants.  But  the  fact  is  that  habits  cover 
a  much  wider  field  than  this.  We  formliabits,  not  only 
of  bodily  activities  and  of  food  and  drink,  but  also  of 
thinking,  of  study,  of  training,  of  ambition,  of  optimism, 
of  toleration,  of  alertness,  of  courage,  of  industry,  of 
honest  relations  to  others.  In  short,  that  something  that 
is  called  a  man’s  character  is  the  sum  total  of  his  habits 
of  living,  working,  playing,  dealing  with  others,  experi¬ 
encing,  studying,  philosophizing,  and  facing  the  future. 

Our  habits  may  be  our  best  friends  or  our  worst 
enemies,  even  in  the  much  emphasized  factor  in  business 
— namely,  experience.  We  may  find  that  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  actually  handicap  us,  because  we  have  formed 
wrong,  hindering,  and  inefficient  habits,  instead  of  right 
habits.  On  account  of  this  factor  of  habit  our  experience 
may  be  either  an  aid  or  a  handicap. 

No  human  being  can  escape  from  forming  countless 
habits,  in  every  department  of  his  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  life. 
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Habits  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  The  more 
ffrmly  they  become  formed,  the  more  thoroly  they 
control  the  life  of  the  individual,  whether  to  his 
benefit  or  his  detriment. 

Yet  every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  control  his  habits, 
either  by  forming  good  habits  in  the  first  place  or  by 
breaking  wrong  habits  already  formed  and  forming 
better  ones. 

So  vitally  important  is  this  subject  of  habits,  so  won¬ 
derful  are  the  opportunities  that  it  offers  the  one  in 
earnest  to  develop  his  powers,  that  it  will  well  repay 
careful  study. 

Habits  Once  Conscious  but  Now  Unconscious.  Habits 
are  acts  which  were  first  done  consciously,  but  which  a 
long  series  of  repetitions  have  made  automatic,  so  that 
consciousness,  being  no  longer  necessary,  has  dropped 
out.  Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  writing.  Every 
step  in  the  learning  of  this  complicated  act  was  a  volun¬ 
tary  affair,  entirely  conscious  and  very  painstaking.  We 
learned  to  contract  this  finger  muscle  simultaneously  with 
the  relaxing  of  that  arm  muscle.  We  spent  time,  atten¬ 
tion,  and  effort  on  the  learning  of  this  co-ordination. 
With  each  repetition,  however,  the  process  became  easier. 
Each  time  we  wrote  our  name  we  did  it  with  a  little 
more  skill  and  a  little  less  effort.  Gradually  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  what  we  were  doing,  of  how  we  were  form¬ 
ing  each  of  the  individual  letters,  of  the  strength  required 
for  the  upstroke  and  the  muscle  co-ordination  needed  to 
make  the  curves,  dropped  away.  Nowadays  all  that  is 
necessary  is  for  us  to  dip  the  pen  in  the  ink  and  the 
finished  signature  lies  before  us  complete  without  further 
aid  from  our  conscious  attention.  The  signing  of  our 
name  has  become  a  habit.  An  act  once  conscious  and 
voluntary  has  become  unconscious  and  automatic. 

If  we  should  make  a  list  of  all  the  acts  which  we 
perform  from  the  moment  the  alarm  clock  first  rouses 
us  to  consciousness  to  that  last  delightful  instant  of 
dropping  off  to  sleep,  we  would  be  surprised  to  note  the 
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scarcity  of  acts  which  we  performed  because  of  a  con¬ 
scious  act  of  will.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would 
be  amazed  to  find  the  number  of  things  that  we  do  in 
our  daily  existence  which  were  once  the  product  of  con¬ 
scious  effort,  but  have  now  become  what  we  call  second 
nature  to  us. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  first  learned  to  lace  your 
shoes?  What  a  tremendous  job  it  was,  and  how  intricate 
were  the  crossings,  and  how  difficult  the  adjustments 
necessary  to  make  laces  and  eyelets  meet!  Your  mind 
was  on  the  job,  every  last  shred  of  your  attention  was 
concentrated  on  that  act.  Had  you  been  facing  a  mirror, 
you  would  have  seen  that  your  face  was  all  screwed 
up  in  response  to  the  mightiness  of  your  effort.  Your 
breathing  was  labored.  Your  teeth  were  set.  The  whole 
musculature  of  your  body  was  concentrated  on  the  task. 

How  does  this  differ  from  the  state  of  your  mind  and 
body  when  you  laced  your  shoes  this  morning?  Were 
you  thinking  about  the  process?  Of  course,  your  weren’t. 
You  were  thinking  how  good  the  coffee  smelled,  or  about 
the  man  you  had  an  appointment  to  meet  at  9  o’clock, 
or  whether  or  not  you  would  be  able  to  make  the  flivver 
start.  Those  laces,  so  refractory  twenty  years  ago,  now 
slip  thru  the  proper  eyelets  as  by  magic.  Your  brow  is 
unclouded.  There  is  no  strain  or  effort  involved.  And 
what  brings  about  this  changed  condition?  Simply  the 
fact  that  lacing  your  shoes  has  become  a  habit. 

How  We  Form  a  Habit.  Every  time  that  we  repeat  an 
act.  we  lay  the  foundations  for  forming  a  habit.  Habit 
increases  its  hold  with  every  repetition.  The  second 
time  you  tried  to  drive  an  auto  you  found  it  less  difficult 
than  your  first  attempt.  The  third  time  was  yet  easier. 
Continuous  repetition  of  an  identical  act  is  the  basis  for 
the  formation  of  a  habit. 

Mental  Habits.  When  we  talk  of  habit  in  general  con¬ 
versation,  we  find  oursehes  speaking  only  of  such  things 
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as  the  habit  of  riding  a  bicycle,  or  running  a  typewriter, 
or  lacing  our  shoes,  or  some  similar  act.  The  examples 
that  we  ordinarily  instance  are  of  physical  acts.  Altho 
less  easily  recognized,  still  quite  as  important  for  our 
success  in  life  is  the  fact  that  we  tend  to  form  mental 
habits.  We  develop  for  ourselves  ways  of  thinking,  and 
after  frequent  repetition  wre  find  ourselves  tending  always 
to  employ  these  modes  of  thinking.  We  have  here  what 
we  speak  of  as  a  mental  habit. 

Let  us  try  to  simplify  this  by  an  example.  If  you 
notice  the  ways  your  friends  go  about  it  to  add  up  a 
column  of  figures,  you  will  find  that  they  have  different 
ways  of  going  about  it.  One  man  in  adding  a  column 
of  figures  will  sum  the  hundreds,  the  tens,  and  unit 
columns  together,  and  total  the  three.  Another  will  fol¬ 
low  the  schoolroom  procedure  and  total  each  column, 
carrying  the  appropriate  figure  to  the  next  left-hand 
column.  A  third  may  sum  each  item  in  order  from  the  top 
down.  Each  man  has  chosen  his  way  because,  for  some 
reason,  perhaps,  incomprehensible  to  the  rest  of  us,  he 
has  found  it  an  easy  method  for  working.  He  has  ac¬ 
cordingly  continued  to  work  in  the  same  wTav,  and  with 
every  repetition  he  has  deepened  the  hold  of  this  mental 
habit  of  handling  figures. 

Let  us  bring  this  fact  of  mental  habit  close  home  to 
us  at  this  point  by  performing  a  little  experiment. 

Experiment  23 

You  have  probably  accustomed  yourself  to  adding  numbers  by 
placing  them  in  a  vertical  column,  with  the  units  digits  all  in  the 
right-hand  column,  the  tens  digits  all  in  the  next  column  to  the 
left,  and  so  on.  You  add  up  the  units  column  and  put  down  the 
units  digit  of  the  sum.  The  tens  digit  you  add  to  the  next  column, 
which  you  then  add  up.  And  so  on  for  all  the  other  columns. 
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Below  is  a  set  of  numbers  arranged  in  columns. 


9  5  1  6  3  8 


Units 


6  8  2  7  9  4 


Tens 


7  3  4  1  2  5 


Hundreds 


2  6  9  8  4  7 


Thousands 


1  7  2  3  5  9 


Ten 

Thousands 

Hundred 

Thousands 


5  8  4  1  3  6 


Put  Sum 
Here 
in  Adding 
Up  and 
Down 


You  are  asked  to  do  two  experiments,  timing  yourself  or*,  e&^b 
experiment. 

In  the  first  experiment,  add  the  vertical  columns,  a^  you  do  in 
regular  adding  of  numbers. 

In  the  second  experiment,  add,  not  the  vertical,  but  the  horizontal 
columns,  starting  with  the  top  column  as  units  column,  putting  the 
sum  to  the.  right  and  carrying  the  tens  digit  into  the  next  column 
below.  And  so  on. 

In  short,  in  the  first  experiment  add  up  and  down;  and  in  the 
second  experiment  add  across. 

Notice  that  it  is  a  greater  effort  for  you  to  add  sidewise  than 
vertically.  This  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  takes  you  appreciably 
longer  to  do  the  sidewise  adding — probably  more  than  50  per  cent 
longer. 

In  other  words,  by  habit  you  have  got  your  mind  to  run  more 
smoothly  in  vertical  adding  than  in  horizontal  adding. 

We  form  mental  habits  of  a  more  general  nature,  as 
well.  Some  of  us  have  allowed  ourselves  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  requiring  absolute  quiet  in  order  to  work — of 
being  unable  to  take  up  any  new  project  until  we  have 
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first  read  the  morning’s  mail,  of  being  unable  to  dictate 
to  any  but  a  particular  stenographer. 

Many  of  our  attitudes  and  moods  may  be  attributed 
to  nothing  more  than  mental  habits.  Many  are,  of 
course,  real  emotional  reactions,  but  often  you  find  a 
man  who  has  let  himself  form  the  mental  habit  of  being 
grouchy,  or  touchy,  or  sarcastic,  or  gloomy.  It  may  be 
that  the  persistent  cheerfulness  of  another  man  is  due 
less  to  his  naturally  jovial  disposition  than  to  a  conscious 
effort  on  his  part  to  "keep  smiling,”  which  has  after 
many  repetitions  settled  upon  him  as  a  mental  habit. 

Value  of  Habit.  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  habit? 
First,  habit  is  a  timesaver.  It  enables  us  to  do  things 
with  enormously  greater  speed  than  would  be  possible 
if  we  had  to  make  each  step  a  voluntary  act.  You  would 
get  fewer  letters  signed  in  a  morning  if  you  had  con¬ 
sciously  to  decide  to  drive  the  pen  up  on  the  first  stroke 
of  the  letter  J,  to  bring  it  back  on  the  downstroke,  now 
to  drive  it  to  the  right  and  curl  it  about  for  the  letter  “o,” 
and  so  on,  until  John  Smith  is  completely  written. 
Habits  save  time.  We  can  perform  an  act  faster  by 
the  method  to  which  we  have  become  habituated 
than  by  a  strange  method. 

Experiment  22  has  already  brought  out,  incidentally, 
the  fact  that  habit  saves  time.  In  order  that  you  may 
have  a  still  fuller  realization  of  the  timesaving  effect  of 
habit,  perform  the  following  experiment,  timing  yourself 
carefully  in  each  case. 

Experiment  24 

rfoxdw  ,njsm  snxxoy  e  anted  lo  9mho  exxoxooita  erfT 
furs  tiiiqa  dona  dtrw  aeri  nsamltxmg  9ld£ionod  9rit 
io a  9t£ill£q  I9dfi9it  ILfida  I  ,9in  xxoqxx  bggifido  y9ii909b 
9d  yam  I  tadt  anidaxw  dtiw  Iteayxn  fnotnoo  txxd  ;yri9h 
,riiixoy  ii9dJ  dfiw  9&E90  yam  89iIIol  aaodw  9aodt  lo  9xxo 
lo  9fiqa  nx  tnaiongx  9i£  odw  i9dmrxn  tadi  lo  ton  f>n£ 

.ttx*! — .99n9ii9qx9 

This  is  regular  type  printed  just  the  reverse  of  the  way  you  are 
used  to  seeing  it.  See  how  long  it  takes  to  read  it. 
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In  the  second  place,  habit  increases  the  accuracy  of 
our  performance.  We  can  obtain  a  graphic  proof  of  this 
fact  by  performing  the  following  experiment. 


Experiment  25 


In  the  examples  of  handwriting  above,  Mr.  Bush  wrote  his  name 
first  with  his  left  hand,  then  followed  underneath  with  his  right 
hand.  Mr.  Taylor  used  the  same  procedure.  Notice  how  much 
more  accurately,  in  each  case,  the  work  is  done  with  the  right  hand, 
which  has  had  considerable  practice.  Try  writing  your  own  name 
first  with  your  left  hand,  then  with  your  right,  and  note  the  difference 
in  accuracy.  Have  your  friends  perform  the  same  test. 

Compare  these  two  signatures  you  have  just  written. 
Isn’t  the  second  a  far  neater,  trimmer,  better-looking 
affair?  In  order  to  form  a  habit,  we  had,  of  course,  to  be 
conscious  of  every  stop.  But  once  that  habit  is  formed, 
consciousness  is  just  in  the  way.  It  interferes  with  the 
perfection  of  the  process.  Did  you  ever  try  to  show 
somebody  how  you  tied  your  necktie?  In  all  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  mornings  when  you  tied  it,  did  you  ever  do 
a  worse  job  than  this  effort  you  are  making  to  demon¬ 
strate  it  to  someone  else?  It  is  because  you  are  giving 
it  your  attention.  Tying  your  necktie  has  become  a 
job  that  your  head  has  delegated  to  your  fingers.  Now 
your  head  “is  trying  to  butt  in  again  and  it  has  got  your 
fingers  all  fussed  up.” 

A  large  part  of  that  very  distressing  condition  which 
we  call  self-consciousness  is  due  to  this  tendency  of  our 
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attention  to  try  to  butt  into  our  habits.  We  want  to 
make  an  especially  good  impression  when  we  dine  with 
the  vice  president,  or  we  want  to  do  an  especially  good 
job  when  the  general  manager  comes  down  to  look  at 
our  work.  We  want  to  so  much  that  we  give  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  most  minute  and  insignificant  details  of  the 
procedure.  We  are  conscious  of  every  one  of  our  muscles 
when  we  shake  hands.  We  give  our  full  attention  to 
just  how  we  sit  down  and  where  we  put  our  hat.  As  a 
result,  we  do  things  uneasily  and  awkwardly  which  if 
left  to  our  habitual  movements  would  have  gone  off 
smoothly.  When  we  try  to  execute  a  fine  piece  of  work 
before  the  “big  boss,”  we  find  our  fingers  are  all  thumbs. 
We  drop  this  thing  and  that.  We  have  to  make  two 
efforts  to  do  the  thing  which  we  do  a  hundred  times  a 
day  in  one  movement.  Our  attention  is  interfering  in 
matters  which  are  not  its  concern,  and  by  so  doing  is 
making  us  inefficient. 

Habit,  then,  tends  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  our 

acts. 

In  the  third  place,  habit,  by  freeing  the  attention  from 
routine  matters,  such  as  lacing  our  shoes,  allows  our  con¬ 
sciousness  to  take  up  new  problems.  Don’t  you  some¬ 
times  find  that  you  have  reviewed  all  the  arguments  on 
a  given  question,  weighed  them  carefully,  and  reached 
a  decision  while  you  were  walking  down  to  the  office  in 
the  morning?  Could  you  by  any  possibility  have  done 
this  if  walking  were  not  a  habit?  If  you  had  had  to 
concentrate  your  attention  on  the  contracting  of  the 
muscles  in  your  right  thigh,  the  bending  of  your  knee 
joint,  the  extending  of  your  toes,  the  pressure  of  your 
foot  upon  the  pavement  and  shifting  of  your  weight  to 
that  side  of  your  body,  and  the  repeating  of  the  whole 
process  with  the  left  leg,  do  you  think  you  would  have 
had  much  time,  or  energy,  left  to  concentrate  on  the 
arguments,  pro  and  con,  of  the  question  you  were  pon¬ 
dering?  If,  in  fact,  talking  were  not  a  habit,  if  we  had 
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to  give  our  attention  to  the  meaning  of  each  word  we 
uttered,  and  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sen¬ 
tences,  how  many  ideas  do  you  think  we  could  express 
in  an  afternoon?  You  need  no  better  illustration  of  this 
than  to  consider  your  efforts  to  converse  in  a  foreign 
language.  In  such  a  case,  do  you  ever  find  yourself 
giving  expression  to  any  very  important  or  interesting 
thoughts,  or  do  you,  instead,  stick  pretty  close  to  trite 
sentiments  and  hackneyed  platitudes? 

Experiment  26 

To  emphasize  this  fact  that  habit  frees  the  attention  from  routine 
matters,  thus  allowing  the  consciousness  to  take  up  new  problems, 
we  suggest  the  following  simple  problem.  Again  we  choose  hand¬ 
writing,  because  it  enables  you  to  perform  the  problem  without 
moving  from  your  chair. 

First,  write  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  the  sentence,  “I  was  glad 
to  get  your  letter.”  After  you  have  written  the  sentence,  recall  how 
easily  the  written  words  flowed  from  your  pencil.  You  gave  prac¬ 
tically  no  attention  to  the  act  of  writing.  Your  mind  was  centered, 
rather,  on  the  thought  you  wished  to  convey. 

Thus,  in  writing  a  letter  your  mind  is  almost  entirely  freed  from 
the  need  of  watching  the  handwriting.  You  can  give  practically 
your  whole  attention  to  the  thought  of  the  letter. 

But  now  try  writing  the  same  sentence  upside  down.  Notice  at 
once  that  nearly  your  whole  attention  must  now  be  centered  on 
the  unfamiliar  task  of  making  letters  upside  down.  You  don’t  have 
much  attention  left  to  give  to  the  thought  of  the  letter. 

Habits  free  the  attention  from  routine  matters,  thus 
allowing  the  conscious  mind  to  take  up  new  prob¬ 
lems. 

And  last  of  all,  habit  serves  as  a  mental  and  physical 
groundwork  for  new  acts  and  new  thoughts.  It  gives  us 
certain  mental  and  physical  responses  on  which  we  can 
rely.  We  get  up  to  make  a  speech,  armed  with  nothing 
but  a  card  of  jottings  on  the  points  we  plan  to  make. 
We  are  trusting  to  our  mental  habits  to  clothe  these  ideas 
in  appropriate  language  and  to  make  them  lead  into  each 
other  by  logical  steps. 

We  launch  ourselves  into  a  business  or  social  situation, 
whose  possibilities  are  unknown  to  us,  where  all  sorts 
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of  unexpected  obstacles  may  be  encountered,  and  innu¬ 
merable,  unperceived  situations  arise.  And  we  do  this 
with  confidence  that  these  mental  and  social  habits, 
which  we  have  built  up  thru  a  chain  of  business  experi¬ 
ences  and  social  situations,  will  serve  to  carry  us  thru 
enough  of  the  routine  features  of  the  situation  for  our 
conscious  attention  to  handle  the  remainder. 

Experiment  27 

Here,  too,  it  will  profit  us  to  perform  a  little  experiment  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  fact  that  habits  form  a  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  work  for  new  acts  and  new  thoughts.  You  are  asked  to  perform 
two  new  tasks.  First,  describe  your  home  to  yourself.  Second,  de¬ 
scribe  the  Taj  Mahal  to  yourself. 

The  first  task  you  can  do  readily,  because  you  can  draw  on  a  rich 
experience,  made  up  of  hundreds  of  observations  and  habits.  The 
second  task  you  will  probably  find  rather  hard  to  do  unless  you  have 
been  to  India  and  visited  the  famous  structure. 

In  other  words,  your  habits  of  living  in  your  home  and  of  observ¬ 
ing  countless  phases  of  it  have  supplied  a  groundwork  on  which  you 
can  talk  at  a  moment’s  notice  about  your  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
your  lack  of  any  habits  formed  in  connection  with  the  Taj  Mahal 
renders  you  unable  to  give  any  considerable  description  of  it. 

Habits  serve  as  a  mental  and  physical  groundwork 
for  new  acts  and  new  thoughts. 


VALUE  OF  HABIT 

It  saves  time. 

It  increases  accuracy  of  performance. 

It  frees  the  attention  for  other  matters. 

It  forms  a  mental  and  physical  groundwork  for  new 
acts  and  thoughts. 


As  you  look  over  the  personnel  of  your  own  particular 
organization,  don’t  you  find  that  the  really  big  executives, 
the  men  who  are  getting  the  most  done  with  the  least 
struggle,  are  the  men  who  have  built  up  for  themselves 
a  valuable  and  effective  set  of  physical  and  mental  habits? 
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Much  of  the  executive’s  success  depends  on  his  hav¬ 
ing  built  up  for  himself  a  wealth  of  valuable  habits. 

FORMING  BETTER  HABITS 

Thruout  this  entire  discussion  of  habits,  we  shall  do 
well  to  realize  that  no  human  being  needs  to  be  taught 
to  form  habits,  for  we  form  habits  as  readily  as  we 
breathe.  In  fact,  we  become  creatures — yes,  and  even 
slaves — of  our  habits. 

This  might  be  all  right  if  we  always  formed  the  best 
possible  habits  under  the  circumstances.  But  in  many 
cases  we  do  not.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  make  progress, 
our  problem  becomes  one  of  learning  to  form  better 
habits. 

It  is  a  common  trait  of  the  human  being  to  look  for 
the  easy  way,  the  short  cut  out  of  his  difficulty,  rather 
than  the  most  efficient  way.  As  a  rule,  he  doesn’t  look 
and  plan  far  ahead.  He  has  his  eye  on  the  immediate 
end  in  view,  and  the  method  which  will  enable  him  to 
“get  by”  most  easily  appeals  to  him  more  strongly  than 
will  a  more  efficient  method  in  the  long  run. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  typewriting.  A  beginner 
seated  before  a  typewriter  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a 
letter  almost  invariably  will  start  striking  the  keys  with 
his  two  index  fingers  only.  Now,  the  use  of  all  ten 
fingers,  and  the  touch  system,  is  by  far  a  more  effective 
method  of  typewriting  than  that  chosen  by  the  beginner; 
but  it  will  take  weeks  and  even  months  to  learn,  and 
mean-while  the  letter  is  waiting  to  be  written.  The  end 
he  has  in  view  is  not  his  high  efficiency  as  a  typist,  but 
the  typing  of  that  one  letter  before  him.  So  he  uses  the 
easily  mastered  but  inefficient  two-finger  method.  By 
so  doing,  he  is  forming  a  wrong  habit.  If  he  wishes  to 
make  progress  as  a  typist,  he  must  unlearn  this  wrong 
habit  and  substitute  a  more  efficient  habit  in  its  place. 

This  tendency  to  be  content  with  the  easy,  superficial, 
relatively  inefficient  way  of  doing  a  thing  runs  all  thru 
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life.  We  see  it  in  the  farmer  who  remains  content 
with  primitive,  unproductive  methods  of  farming;  in  the 
retailer  who  fails  to  take  the  advantage  which  his  market 
and  more  progressive  retailing  methods  afford;  in  the 
manufacturer  who  is  content  to  put  up  with  old- 
fashioned,  costly  production  methods ;  in  the  office  worker 
who  seems  satisfied  to  putter  along  at  his  task  rather 
than  to  grasp  the  larger  opportunities  existent  in  his 
work;  in  the  salesman  who  has  learned  a  cut-and-dried 
method  of  selling,  and  is  unwilling  to  enlarge  his  point 
of  view  and  his  methods;  in  the  business  correspondent 
who  has  a  set  way  of  composing  all  his  letters;  in  the 
teacher  who  is  content  if  his  pupils  make  the  “passing 
marks,”  and  fails  to  consider  their  training  for  the  real 
work  of  life. 

Thus  the  tendency  to  stop  growing,  to  get  into  a  rut, 
runs  all  thru  life,  and  is  largely  accountable  for  the  failure 
of  many  men  of  promise  to  reach  the  success  expected 
of  them. 

These  inefficient  habits  are  not  confined  to  our  muscles. 
We  get  into  bad  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  well. 

One  great  danger  to  a  person’s  success  is  his  forma¬ 
tion  of  inefficient  habits.  It  will  greatly  profit  him 
to  change  these  into  more  efficient  habits. 

We  learn  poor  habits  of  observation,  of  attention,  of 
interest.  In  our  younger  days  we  got  into  the  habit  of 
ignoring  many  phases  of  life  —  social,  civic,  financial, 
sanitary,-  and  others — and  we  go  right  on  ignoring  them 
thru  our  mature  years,  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  In  our 
youth  we  may  have  acquired  superficial  habits  of  study 
and  training,  so  we  continue  to  tackle  problems  of  mature 
life  in  the  same  superficial  way.  As  youngsters  perhaps 
we  learned  to  put  unreasoning  feeling  into  our  attitude 
toward  certain  people,  parties,  and  issues.  Wre  hated  the 
opposite  political  party  or  the  different  race  or  religion 
from  our  own,  and  we  became  angry  at  the  thought  of 
capitalism  or  of  socialism,  the  closed  shop  or  the  open 
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shop,  protection  or  free  trade.  These  emotional  habits, 
with  all  their  limiting  effects  on  cool,  clear  thinking,  may 
still  be  gripping  us  and  thwarting  our  progress. 

Nor  do  bodily,  mental,  and  emotional  habits  exhaust 
the  list.  It  will  profit  us  to  realize  that  we  form  social 
habits,  moral  habits,  habits  of  work  and  of  play.  You 
can’t  think  of  a  field  of  life  where  the  formation  of 
habits  is  not  present,  either  to  one’s  advantage  or  to  his 
detriment. 

We  even  form  habits  of  effort.  That  is,  we  get  our¬ 
selves  into  the  habit  of  putting  about  so  much  effort 
into  any  job  that  confronts  us.  Some  people  habitually 
put  the  best  that  they  have  into  their  work.  They  work 
hard.  They  work  intensively.  They  work  with  interest, 
and  with  the  determination  to  succeed  and  achieve.  In 
carrying  out  these  things  they  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  punctuality,  self-sacrifice,  optimism,  neatness,  and 
order. 

The  fact  has  already  been  mentioned  that  habits  save 
effort.  This  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  and  a 
mental  application.  For  example,  the  person  who  from 
earliest  childhood  and  thruout  life  has  been  taught  and 
has  formed  the  habit  of  judging  every  problem,  question, 
or  issue  as  to  its  rightness  or  wrongness,  and  who  has 
formed  the  habit  of  acting  for  the  right  and  rejecting 
the  wrong,  that  individual  meets  with  countless  experi¬ 
ences  in  life  in  which  it  requires  no  effort  or  thought 
to  resist  wrong.  One  principle,  one  habit  of  life,  decides 
each  separate  case,  or  temptation.  Good  habits  mean 

victories  all  along  the  line. 

The  person  seeking  to  achieve  the  larger,  more  per¬ 
manent  success  in  'business  and  in  life  as  a  whole 
should  seek  to  form  good  habits  in  every  field  of  his 

life _ good  bodily,  mental,  emotional,  social,  moral, 

work,  play,  and  effort  habits. 

Experiment  28 

You  are  invited  at  this  point  to  give  yourself  a  self-analysis  on 
the  matter  of  your  habits  thru  a  wide  range  of  activities. 
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Concerning  each  class  of  habits  named  below,  ask  yourself  the 
question,  “Should  I  seek  to  form  better  habits  here?”  Put  a  check 
in  “Yes”  or  “No”  column. 


Check 

Yes 

No 

Bodily  habits . 

Mental  habits . 

Emotional  habits . 

Social  habits . 

Moral  habits . 

Work  habits . 

Play  habits . 

Effort  habits . 

Acquire  Elastic  Habits  Adaptable  to  Change.  In  a  civili¬ 
zation  that  is  standing  still  (such  as  was  that  of  China 
for  centuries)  rule-of-thumb  habits  may  prove  helpful 
in  guiding  a  person  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The 
Chinese  apprentice,  for  example,  who,  as  a  young  man, 
learned  to  go  thru  a  definite  set  of  motions  in  making  a 
shoe,  found  those  same  motions  profitable  in  shoemaking 
thruout  his  life.  Indeed,  his  great-grandfather  before  him 
had  probably  used  the  self-same  motions  in  his  shoe¬ 
making. 

But  in  a  rapidly  advancing  world,  in  which  the 
methods  of  this  year  become  outgrown  a  few  years  later, 
it  is  plain  that  rule-of-thumb  habits  sooner  or  later  may 
have  to  be  discarded.  The  person,  therefore,  who  comes 
to  depend  on  a  narrow,  shallow,  set  way  of  thinking  and 
of  acting,  may  find  himself  thrust  to  one  side  and  left 
behind  in  the  procession. 
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Business  leaders  have  often  complained  that  persons 
in  their  employ  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of 
the  business.  They  adjust  themselves  to  the  rather  low 
level  of  efficiency  sufficient  for  the  lower  job  or  the  small 
business.  But  meanwhile  the  higher  jobs  are  repeatedly 
calling  for  men,  while,  with  the  growth  of  the  concern, 
enlarged  outlooks  and  readjustments  are  demanded. 

The  small  business,  for  example,  that  is  satisfied  at 
first  with  a  shipping  clerk  to  handle  its  shipments,  may 
soon  find  its  business  growing  to  such  volume  as  to 
demand  the  services  of  a  traffic  expert.  The  logical  thing 
is  for  the  clerk  to  grow  with  the  business,  to  readjust 
his  habits  to  fit  the  new  needs;  in  short,  to  become  him¬ 
self  the  traffic  expert  needed.  Many  a  shipping  clerk, 
however,  having  learned  to  handle  the  work  required  of 
him  in  the  smaller  job,  has  been  content  to  remain  only 
a  shipping  clerk.  It  has  often  been  necessary  to  bring 
in  the  traffic  expert  from  outside.  In  the  same  way, 
officials  of  big  companies  have  been  replaced  by  the 
board  of  directors  with  more  progressive  men. 

THE  TYPE  OF  HABITS  DEMANDED  FOR  SUCCESS 

We  have  said  that  man  is  a  habit-forming  creature  by 
nature;  that,  in  this  age  of  rapid  change  and  growth, 
the  danger  is  that  he  will  early  form  shallow,  inefficient 
habits,  not  well  fitted  to  the  larger  possibilities  of  life 
nor  to  the  changed  conditions  that  come  with  growth  and 
expansion ;  that,  if  he  is  to  be  successful,  he  should  learn 
habits  that  enable  him  to  enlarge  his  opportunities  and 
adjust  himself  to  changed  conditions.  Now,  what  are 
these  habits  that  he  ought  to  form?  How  are  we  to 
recognize  them? 

Do  Everything  Better.  One  kind  of  better  habit  de¬ 
manded  for  success  can  be  described  in  the  words:  Don’t 
be  content  with  just  “getting  by.”  Don’t  be  satisfied 
with  barely  escaping  criticism  and  holding  your  job. 
Whatever  you  do,  form  the  habit  of  determining  to  do 
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it  extra  well.  “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might.” 

This  rule  applies  to  mental  as  well  as  to  material 
things.  Whatever  you  ought  to  be  interested  in,  go 
into  it  with  a  vim.  Make  it  a  hobby.  This  is  especially 


Where  One  Man  Adjusted  Himself  to  Wider  Conditions 

Charles  M.  Schwab  started  in  the  steel  works  as  a  stake 
driver  at  a  dollar  a  day.  But  he  was  by  no  means  contented 
with  this  job.  He  read  everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on 
about  steel  making,  steel-making  machinery,  ore,  and  ore  min¬ 
ing.  He  turned  his  wife’s  sewing  room  into  a  chemical  labora¬ 
tory.  He  was  continually  studying  the  jobs  ahead.  Six  years 
after  starting  as  a  day  laborer  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
the  works. 

needful  in  matters  relating  to  your  business.  This  habit 
in  itself  will  tend  to  save  you  from  failure  or  disaster 
when  conditions  change ;  or,  to  put  it  more  optimistically, 
it  will  enable  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  changes  and  to 
grasp  the  new  opportunities. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  man  inherited  a  general-store 
business  in  a  small  Mid-Western  town.  His  father  had 
never  made  more  than  a  modest  living  from  the  store. 
And  now  the  mail  order  houses  were  threatening  to  take 
away  even  that  small  business.  The  young  man  was 
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roused  to  protest.  He  began  seeking  how  to  save  his  little 
trade.  He  went  into  the  search  enthusiastically.  He 
learned  that  salvation  for  him  lay  in  a  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  homes  of  his  community  and  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  presentation  to  them  of  the  goods  and  service  he 
had  to  sell.  He  became  determined  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  trade  that  satisfied  his  father.  He  sought  to 
enlarge  that  trade.  Slowly  he  won  over  the  mail  order 
competition.  His  business  grew  notably. 

And  now  came  even  fiercer  competition  than  that  of 
the  mail  order  houses.  Good  roads  and  the  automobile 
began  to  flourish  in  his  county,  which  meant  that  scores 
of  farmers  around  him  now  found  it  an  easy,  pleasant 
matter  to  go  to  the  county  seat  for  their  shopping. 
Thereupon  the  trade  dwindled  in  many  a  store  located 
in  the  outlying  towns. 

This  merchant,  however,  had  budded  too  well  to  lose. 
He  was  able  to  offer  goods  and  service  in  successful  com¬ 
petition  with  the  county-seat  stores.  Instead  of  suc¬ 
cumbing,  he  made  capital  of  the  good  roads  by  soliciting 
the  trade  of  farmers  thruout  that  and  neighboring  coun¬ 
ties.  The  advent  of  good  roads  increased  his  business 
and  his  profits. 

To  achieve  executive  success  it  is  necessary  that  a 
person  form  the  habit  of  doing  more  than  is  asked 
of  him,  of  accomplishing  better  than  average  results. 

Analyze  Your  Situations.  Another  success  habit  is  that 
of  analyzing  conditions.  Most  conditions  are  highly 
complex;  many  factors  enter  into  them,  and  some  of 
these  factors  may  be  permanent,  while  others  are  highly 
changeable.  This  habit  tends  to  make  you  more  alert 
to  conditions,  better  prepared  for  changes,  and  readier 
to  adjust  yourself  to  changes  when  they  come. 

The  habit  of  analyzing  situations  is  a  valuable  one 
for  the  executive  to  form. 

Look  Beyond  the  Needs  of  To-day.  Yet  another  habit 
will  tend  to  bring  you  success  in  a  rapidly  changing, 
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growing  world;  this  is  the  habit  of  adjusting  yourself 
to  the  wider  conditions  of  your  environment  than  the 
mere  pressing  demands  of  the  moment. 

This  habit  is  illustrated  in  the  employe  who  trains 
himself  to  handle  satisfactorily  not  only  his  present  job, 
but  also  the  job  ahead;  in  the  department  head  who 
sees  the  possibility  of  developing  the  efficiency  of  his 
workers;  in  the  employer  wffio  studies  his  labor  problem 
in  its  larger,  more  enduring  aspects,  rather  than  merely 
with  the  needs  of  the  present  moment  in  view;  in  the 
salesman  who  is  not  content  with  making  the  one  sale, 
but  also  sees  the  wisdom  of  building  up  the  customer’s 
permanent  good  will;  in  the  city  retailer  who  studies 
the  possibility  of  improving  his  delivery  service  so  that 
he  can  reach  out  for  suburban  trade;  in  the  business 
man  who  comes  to  realize  that  effective  advertising  may 
enable  him  greatly  to  extend  his  market;  in  the  American 
manufacturer  who  recognizes  the  possibilities  in  foreign 
trade;  in  the  efficiency  engineer  who  sees  possibilities 
of  effecting  notable  economies  in  processes ;  in  the  inven¬ 
tor  who  applies  new  principles,  materials,  or  power  uses 
to  certain  machines  and  processes;  in  the  financier  wffio 
improves  conditions  thru  mergers  and  other  combina¬ 
tions;  in  the  city  planner,  the  student  of  better  national 
transportation,  the  educator,  and  the  statesman  who  helps 
bring  about  improvements  in  our  banking  laws. 

Form  the  habit  of  adjusting  yourself  to  wider  condi¬ 
tions  than  the  pressing  ones  of  the  moment. 

Keep  the  Ultimate  End  in  View.  Closely  allied  to  the 
desirable  mental  habit  just  described  is  the  habit  of 
having  a  purpose,  an  end,  a  goal  to  strive  for.  A  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  percentage  of  our  activities  are  unplanned, 
purposeless.  “Sufficient  unto  the  day,”  apparently  is 
our  motto.  Millions  of  persons  fail  to  plan  for  their 
life  s  vocations;  they  take  up  the  jobs  nearest  at  hand. 
Many  go  thru  life  with  no  purposes  relative  to  home 
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owning,  saving  for  old  age  and  for  the  education  of  the 
children. 

The  business  man  who  fails  to  keep  the  ultimate  end 
in  view  is  likely  to  fail  in  the  attempt  to  acquire  the 
better  habits  necessary  for  that  end.  Many  a  concern, 
under  a  sudden  inspiration  for  betterment,  has  called  in 
the  business  engineer  to  devise  efficiencies  and  economies; 
then,  within  a  few  months  after  he  has  left,  it  has 
reverted  to  the  old  practices. 

The  business  man  should  form  the  habit  of  keeping 
his  ultimate  ends  in  view. 

Concentrate  on  Proved  Practices.  We  have  named  four 
habits  wffiich  it  will  behoove  the  business  or  professional 
man  to  acquire  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  progress 
in  a  rapidly  changing  world.  These  habits  we  have 
described  under  the  headings,  “Do  Everything  Better,” 
“Analyze  Your  Situations,”  “Look  Beyond  the  Needs  of 
To-day,”  and  “Keep  the  Ultimate  End  in  View.” 

You  will  notice  that  these  four  are  primarily  mental 
habits,  attitudes  of  mind.  It  is  fairly  self-evident  that 
the  person  who  forms  these  habits  will  not  be  likely  to 
fall  into  ruts  and  get  left  behind  in  the  struggle.  On 
the  contrary,  he  will  be  among  the  first  to  learn  of  the 
new,  better  methods  applicable  to  his  business  and  his 
opportunities  in  life. 

And  when  he  discovers  the  better  methods,  he  should 
make  it  a  habit  to  practice  them.  This  is  the  fifth 
desirable  habit  that  he  should  form,  the  habit  of  putting 
the  better  methods  to  use.  These  better  methods  gener¬ 
ally  are  open  to  inspection  to  anyone  interested  enough 
to  study  them. 

The  business  man  should  make  it  a  habit  to  adopt 
for  himself  and  his  business  those  practices  that 
prove  themselves  the  best  for  him. 


HUMAN  HABITS  AND  BUSINESS 
Part  III 

Rules  of  Habit  Formation 

WE  HAVE  been  asking  ourselves,  What  are  those 
better  habits  of  thought  and  action  which  we 
should  form  if  we  wish  to  hold  our  own  and 
make  progress  in  a  rapidly  progressing,  changing  world? 
And  we  have  answered  our  question  by  describing  five 
general  habits  of  thought  and  action.  We  have  now  to 
ask,  How  shall  we  acquire  these  desirable  habits?  What 
are  the  rules  by  which  one  can  form  a  new,  and  perhaps 
a  highly  complex,  habit? 

The  following  eight  habit-forming  rules  which  we  are 
about  to  describe  apply  to  the  formation  of  any  habit, 
whether  of  thought,  feeling,  or  muscular  action. 

1.  Launch  Yourself  into  a  New  Habit  with  Strong  Initia¬ 
tive.  A  habit  worth  forming  is  worth  forming  well. 
Resolve  not  to  go  at  it  half-heartedly,  but  to  throw  the 
whole  powder  of  your  determination  into  it.  Get  your 
whole  mind  stirred  up  on  the  matter.  The  stronger  you 
make  the  idea  of  forming  the  new  habit,  the  better  you 
will  learn  it. 

In  considering  the  learning  of  a  new  habit,  strongly 
determine  that  you  will  learn  it  and  learn  it  well. 

2.  Dissect  the  Complex  Activity  into  Its  Simple  Activities. 

When  we  speak  of  a  new  habit  to  be  learned,  we  gen¬ 
erally  refer  to  a  complex  activity.  Stenography,  type¬ 
writing,  operation  of  a  calculating  machine,  piano  play¬ 
ing,  dictating  a  business  letter,  writing  an  advertisement, 
making  a  sales  demonstration,  routing  a  job  thru  a  fac¬ 
tory,  making  a  business  audit — each  of  these  is  a  complex 
activity  that  becomes  more  efficient  thru  habit. 
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The  beginner  does  not  start  to  acquire  the  new  habit 
by  practicing  the  whole  complex  operation.  Instead,  he 
is  shown  each  of  the  simple  operations  that  go  to  make 
up  the  complex  one,  and  practices  on  each  in  turn. 

The  beginner  in  stenography,  for  example,  starts  to 
master  each  of  the  individual  strokes  that  stand  for  let¬ 
ters  and  their  simpler  combinations  or  for  the  simpler 
vocal  sounds.  The  learner  at  the  piano  starts  with  very 
simple  finger  exercises.  The  new  man  at  selling  learns 
each  of  the  different  points  deemed  essential  in  a  selling 
talk.  The  beginner  in  accountancy  takes  up  separately 
each  factor  and  principle  of  the  profession — each  kind 
of  book  of  original  entry,  each  ledger,  each  summary, 
each  report,  etc. — and  masters  it.  In  the  machine  shop 
the  worker  who  starts  learning  to  operate  an  engine 
lathe  is  first  made  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
operation  of  each  part  separately — spindle,  stepped-cone 
pulleys,  belts,  headstock,  face  plates,  chucks,  tailstock, 
tool  post,  tools,  screw  feed.  He  is  then  taught  in  turn 
each  of  the  fundamental  operations  of  turning,  boring, 
facing,  reaming,  etc.  The  recruit  in  baseball  practices 
assiduously  each  separate  action  connected  with  his  work 
batting,  running,  sliding  into  bases,  catching,  throwing. 
One  should  realize  that  complex  activities  are  made 
up  of  simpler  activities,  and  that  by  centering  his 
attention  on  each  simple  activity  in  turn  he  is  more 
likely  to  master  it. 


3.  Practice  Simple  Activities  Until  You  Master  Them. 

Repetition— practice— is  perhaps  the  most  important  rule 
of  all  in  habit  formation.  By  repeatedly  doing  a  thing 
you  come  at  length  to  do  it  easily,  automatically. 

By  repeatedly  performing  an  activity,  we  form  the 
habit  of  doing  it  easily  and  efficiently. 


4.  Use  Conscious  Effort  to  Do  Each  Activity  Better. 

owever,  we  do  not  always  practice  merely  for  the  sake 
o  omg  a  mg  automatically.  Often  we  practice  in 
order  to  do  it  more  efficiently.  In  other  words,  there  is 
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a  tendency  to  improvement  that  comes  with  practice,  and 
since  such  improvement  is  a  very  necessary  end  to  be 
held  in  view,  wre  should  understand  how  this  tendency 
works. 

To  take  a  common  illustration,  imagine  a  person  learn¬ 
ing  the  game  of  baseball,  and  giving  special  practice  to 
the  individual  activity  of  throwing.  Now,  if  this  beginner 
had  no  desire  to  become  proficient  in  throwing,  if  he  didn’t 
care  how  he  threw,  practice  would  teach  him  to  throw 
more  automatically,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  cause 
him  to  improve  on  his  throwing.  But  the  beginner  has 
an  ardent  desire,  all  the  while,  to  perfect  his  throwing. 
This  desire  makes  him  constantly  watchful  of  his  actions, 
and  of  the  actions  and  advice  of  other  players.  The 
result  is  that,  during  his  practice,  he  will  stumble  upon, 
or  consciously  try,  better  ways  of  throwing.  He  will 
discover  that  sometimes  he  throws  better  than  at  other 
times.  He  will  be  pleased  with  this  better  method  and 
will  try  to  learn  it.  And  so,  slowly,  his  awkward  early 
efforts,  with  much  waste  motion,  will  give  way  to  easier, 
more  effective  motions. 

So,  if  you  would  get  the  most  benefit  from  your  prac¬ 
tice,  there  should  be  the  constant  effort  to  improve.  This 
effort  may  be  conscious  or  largely  unconscious,  but  it 
should  be  there.  For  when  that  effort  ceases,  then  little 
if  any  improvement  comes  from  the  practice. 

By  constantly  striving  to  do  the  act  'better,  one  tends 
to  improve  the  doing;  in  other  words,  to  form  a  bet¬ 
ter  habit. 

5.  Strive  for  Perfect  Mental  and  Bodily  Condition.  From 
the  need  of  effort  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs, 
it  follows  that  the  body  and  mind  should  be  in  good 
condition  in  order  to  make  the  practice  result  in  im¬ 
provement.  For  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  be  alert, 
on  the  watch,  to  take  advantage  of  any  improvements 
that  may  be  discovered.  If  the  body  is  fatigued,  the 
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mind  dulled  or  distracted  with  other  things,  then  this 
alertness  will  be  missing. 

If  you  wish  to  improve  at  the  most  rapid  rate,  it  is 
advisable,  therefore,  that  you  do  your  practicing  when 
you  are  in  fine  physical  and  mental  condition.  If  you 
don’t  feel  like  practicing,  if  you  are  not  keen  for  the 
activity,  you  will  not  make  the  progress  that  is  possible 
when  you  are  in  fine  fettle. 

This  is  not  an  invitation  to  the  reader  to  loaf  and 
do  nothing,  because  he  does  not  feel  in  the  mood  for  it. 
For  work  without  great  enthusiasm  will  get  you  farther 
than  no  work  at  all.  It  is  a  reminder,  however,  of  the 
possibilities  when  you  give  the  very  best  of  yourself  to 
practice  and  improvement. 

When  learning  new  habits,  yon  can  make  better  prog¬ 
ress  if  you  are  in  good  mental  and  bodily  condition. 

6.  Avoid  Exceptions.  When  you  have  brought  your 
habit  to  a  state  of  relative  perfection,  when  you  have 
eliminated  all  wrong  and  waste  motions,  then  see  to  it 
that  you  perform  the  act  strictly  in  accordance  with  your 
habit.  Do  not  allow  exceptions  to  creep  in,  for  if  you 
do,  they  will  interfere  with  the  functioning  of  the  habit, 


Habit  Forming  Rules 
Applied  to  the  Job 
The  job  pictured  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of 
separate  operations  or 
movements.  One  of 
these  involves  the  ac¬ 
curate  use  of  the  ham¬ 
mer.  The  worker  here 
shown  has  practiced 
these  separate  opera¬ 
tions  so  well,  and  has 
combined  them  so  ac¬ 
curately  that  he  has 
made  a  remarkable  rec¬ 
ord  for  quantity  of  out¬ 
put. 
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and  may  cause  the  abandonment  of  it  altogether  in  favor 
of  a  less  desirable  habit. 

This  rule  applies  to  complex  habits  as  well  as  to  simple 
ones,  to  habits  of  general  behavior,  thought,  feeling, 
ethics,  and  etiquette.  Acts  of  tardiness  will  tend  to 
destroy  the  habit  of  punctuality,  fits  of  temper  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  habit  of  courtesy,  remissness  now  and  then 
in  money  matters  tends  to  break  down  the  characteristic 
of  utter  financial  integrity  which  counts  so  much  in  a 
man’s  reputation. 

Do  not  allow  exceptions  to  occur.  Perform  the  new 
habit  with  absolute  strictness  until  you  have  mas¬ 
tered  it. 

7.  Combine  Simple  Habits  to  Form  Complex  Activities. 

Imagine  the  ball  player  who  has  practiced  the  simple 
act  of  throwing  until  he  has  perfected  it  and  it  has 
become  fairly  automatic.  Imagine  him  also  practicing 
the  act  of  fielding  batted  balls  until  this  too  has  assumed 
the  automatic  character.  His  next  task  should  be  to 
combine  the  two  activities,  to  learn  to  make  one  opera¬ 
tion  of  fielding  the  ball  and  throwing  it  to  the  proper 
player. 

Rules  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  should  be  applied  to  this  more 
complex  activity  just  as  they  are  applied  to  the  simpler 
activities  that  compose  it.  In  other  words,  it  should  be 
practiced  again  and  again,  with  a  constantly  conscious 
effort  to  improve  it,  and  with  an  avoidance  of  exceptions 
after  the  complex  habit  has  become  perfected.  And, 
finally,  when  this  complex  activity  has  reached  the  per¬ 
fect,  automatic  stage,  it  in  turn  should  be  combined  with 
still  other  simple  or  complex  acts  to  form  the  still  more 
complex  habit  required. 

We  can  take  ball  playing  again  to  illustrate  this.  Hav¬ 
ing  perfected  himself  in  fielding  and  throwing  to  the 
bases,  he  also  must  become  proficient  in  batting  and 
running  bases.  He  combines  these  two  proficiencies  fey 
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practicing  and  playing  in  a  ball  game,  which  calls  for 
combinations  of  all  the  simple  activities. 

After  the  simple  activities  are  perfected,  combine 
them  into  the  more  complex,  then  strive,  by  effort 
and  practice,  to  master  the  complex  activity. 

8.  Seek  to  Use  the  New  Habit.  Having  once  formed 
the  new  habit,  deliberately  seek  for  opportunities  to  use 
it.  Action,  of  course,  is  the  essence  of  habit  formation. 

Put  your  newly  learned  habit  to  use  and  continue  to 
use  it. 

Periods  of  Seeming  Lack  of  Progress.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  learner  of  a  complex  habit  apparently 
does  not  always  make  the  same  speed  in  learning.  On 
the  contrary,  his  progress  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  spurts, 
intermixed  with  periods  in  which  he  seems,  for  all  his 
practice,  not  to  be  making  any  progress  at  all. 

The  cause  of  these  slowing-up  periods,  it  has  been 
found,  is  the  learner’s  inability  readily  to  combine  two 
simpler  activities  into  a  single  more  complex  activity. 
He  may  be  able  to  perform  perfectly  each  simple  activity 
individually,  but  when  he  tries  to  make  them  work 
together,  he  may  fail  at  first  to  get  the  hang  of  the 
combination. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  difficulty  often  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  beginner  at  selling.  He  starts  by  learning 
about  his  product.  Then  he  masters  the  selling  points. 
Later  he  may  go  over  his  selling  talk  again  and  again 
with  a  trainer.  But  when  he  goes  out  into  the  field,  new 
elements  enter  into  the  combination — new  surroundings  ; 
indifferent  or  hostile  prospects;  unexpected  objections, 
or  objections  put  at  unexpected  times;  frequent  inter¬ 
ruptions;  etc.  These  new  elements  have  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  old  habit  before  he  can  make  it  work  efficiently, 
and  until  they  are  absorbed  the  beginner  will  not  see 
himself  making  any  progress. 
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These  periods  of  no  apparent  progress  in  the  mastery 
of  a  complex  set  of  activities  should  not  cause  discour¬ 
agement.  They  are  shown  to  be  vitally  necessary  in  the 
thoro  acquirement  of  any  complex  habit.  Often  a  learner 
wdll  find  that,  having  made  satisfactory  strides  hereto¬ 
fore,  he  has  now  reached  a  point  wrhere,  in  spite  of  daily 
practice,  he  seems  not  to  be  taking  a  single  step  of  better¬ 
ment.  And  he  may  go  for  weeks  in  this  apparently 
unprogressive  condition.  But  meanwhile  he  is  laying  in 
his  mind  the  foundations  of  the  greater  co-ordination 
needed.  And  this  takes  time;  to  make  the  numerous 
new  brain  connections  necessary  for  performing  the  new 
complex  act,  and  to  perfect  all  these  connections,  may 
require  days  and  weeks.  Nerve  tissue  cannot  be  made 
over  instantly.  But,  finally,  after  many  seeming  dis¬ 
couragements,  the  new  complex  habit  will  become  per¬ 
fected.  Then  the  learner  will  find  himself  going  forward 
at  a  very  gratifying  rate. 

Many  illustrations  can  be  obtained  of  this  tendency 
to  progress  by  periods  of  spurts,  followed  by  periods  of 
little  or  no  advance.  For  example,  it  can  be  noticed  in 
the  serious  study  of  any  subject.  The  student  of  account¬ 
ing,  or  of  law,  or  of  banking,  or  of  engineering,  will  come 
to  places  in  his  study  where  it  is  necessary  to  co-ordinate 
many  of  the  simpler  elements  he  has  learned,  to  make  a 
larger  whole  of  knowledge.  Here  he  will  often  feel  him¬ 
self  “stumped”;  the  matter  will  seem  too  complicated 
for  him.  But  let  him  patiently  persevere  in  his  effort 
to  master  the  new  complexity,  and  behold !  suddenly  the 
confusion  will  disappear,  the  work  will  go  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease.  What  has  happened  is  that  the  new  connec¬ 
tion  paths  have  been  effectively  laid  in  the  mind. 

To  prove  to  yourself  that  after  you  have  mastered  the 
separate  elements,  you  slow  up  when  you  attempt  to 
combine  these  elements  into  a  new  whole,  try  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  experiment. 
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Experiment  29 

We  first  give  a  dozen  words  that  are  likely  to  be  fairly  new  to 
you;  at  any  rate,  probably  several  of  them  are.  After  each  word 
we  give  the  dictionary  definition. 

You  are  first  to  read  over  the  words  and  their  definitions.  Do 
this  three  or  four  times.  Then  place  your  hand  over  the  definitions, 
look  at  each  word  and  try  to  give  its  definition.  You  will  find  this 
comparatively  easy. 

Next  try  to  use  each  word  in  a  sentence.  This  will  call  for  more 
effort.  Finally,  compose  a  paragraph  in  which  you  use  all  the  words. 
You  will  notice  at  once  the  extra  mental  effort  required  to  do  this 
combining. 


Words 

Definitions 

Arenaceous 

sandy. 

Flaneur 

a  lounger,  idler. 

Flocculent 

resembling  wool,  woolly. 

Hebdomadal 

weekly. 

'Ineluctable 

irresistible,  inevitable. 

Melange 

a  mixture. 

Ocular 

relating  to  the  eye. 

Peculate 

to  embezzle,  steal,  pilfer. 

Purlieu 

the  outskirts  of  a  place. 

Replica 

a  duplicate,  copy,  reproduction 

Soi-disant 

pretended,  self-styled. 

Terrain 

tract,  region. 

Do  not  become  discouraged  if  at  times  you  seem  to 
fail  to  make  progress  in  mastering  a  new  activity  or 
subject.  Persevere,  and  soon  the  progress  will  be  resumed. 

Executive  Habits.  We  realize  readily  the  value  of  good 
habits  to  the  ball  player,  the  musician,  the  typist,  the 
motoiist,  the  machine  operator.  But  are  habits  equally 
valuable  to  the  executive?  That  is  to  say,  can  he  afford 
to  depend  on  habits  in  solving  his  executive  problems, 
or  should  he  rather  shy  away  from  such  dependence  and 
rely  instead  on  broader  knowledge,  alertness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  initiative,  and  imagination? 

We  can  answer  that  a  reliance  on  these  latter  qualities 
is  m  itself  a  kind  of  habit.  The  executive  can  make  a 
ant  of  broadening  his  knowledge,  observing  keenly,  and 
exerting  his  imagination  and  his  initiative. 
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And  there  are  other  executive  activities  that  can  be 
made  habitual — activities  of  investigation,  organization, 
planning,  financing,  leadership,  purchasing,  dispatching 
the  work,  human  relations,  advertising  and  publicity,  and 
customer  relations. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  business  man  who  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  reorganized  a  shoe  factory.  He  may  be  asked 
to  reorganize,  in  turn,  a  flour  mill,  a  jobbing  house,  and 
a  street  railway.  To  these  new  problems  he  brings  an 
old  habit,  the  habit  of  reorganizing  a  business  along 
more  effective  lines.  For  all  his  alertness  to  new  condi¬ 
tions,  nevertheless  he  has  formed  and  is  relying  upon 
certain  broad  habits  of  thought,  habits  of  attacking  given 
problems.  And  he  is  a  more  effective  executive  for  hav¬ 
ing  acquired  these  habits. 

While  the  executive  must  depend  on  the  habits  of 
others  for  much  technical  information  and  many 
practices  and  skills,  he  himself  should  form  habits 
of  broadening  his  knowledge,  observing  keenly,  em¬ 
ploying  imagination,  foresight,  initiative,  organiza¬ 
tion,  leadership,  and  broad  technical  business  prac¬ 
tices. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  HABITS  IN  INDUSTRY 

Many  callings  have  standardized  habits  of  training  for 
the  work  and  of  carrying  on  that  work.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  professions.  In  medicine,  for  example, 
there  are  prescribed  courses  of  training  to  be  taken  by 
one  who  would  win  the  right  to  become  a  practicing 
physician;  moreover,  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  there  are  rules  of  procedure  that  must  not  be 
violated. 

Thruout  the  field  of  education  there  has  long  been  a 
growing  tendency  to  set  up  standards  as  to  effective 
methods  of  teaching  and  of  learning.  The  child  starts 
with  more  simple  subjects  and  gradually  progresses  to 
the  more  complex.  The  best  ways  of  learning  have  been 
studied  and  prescribed  for  him.  Standards  of  accom- 
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plishment  and  speed  of  accomplishment  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  whole  tendency  of  pedagogy  has  been  away 
from  the  haphazard  and  toward  the  planful  way  of 
teaching. 

But  only  in  recent  years  have  we  come  to  realize  the 
signal  importance  of  proper  training  and  working  habits 
in  industry  and  commerce.  A  veritable  mountain  of 
wealth  is  involved  in  the  way  the  workers  of  the  world 
handle  their  jobs.  Poor  quality  work,  or  waste  material 
or  effort,  may  seem  a  trifling  matter  of  a  few  cents  loss 
as  applied  to  a  single  product  affected.  But  that  ineffi¬ 
ciency  multiplied  by  eight  hours  of  the  working  day  by 
three  hundred  days  of  the  year,  and  by  perhaps  millions 
of  workers,  reaches  staggering  aggregate  proportions. 

Not  until  comparatively  recently  has  the  business 
world  commenced  going  to  school  to  itself,  has  it  begun 
to  realize  that  it  should  establish  high  standards  of  per¬ 
formance  for  all  its  operations,  and  meanwhile  institute 
a  proper  pedagogy  of  training  for  its  workers  that  will 
enable  them  to  develop  and  maintain  highly  efficient 
working  habits.  And  even  yet  it  has  much  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Too  many  of  our  processes  in  industry  and  in 
commerce  are  random,  unplanned.  The  best  possible 
standards  for  these  processes  have  not  everywhere  been 
worked  out  and  tested,  or,  if  they  have  been  workd  out, 
they  are  not  being  generally  followed. 

Workers  have  been  left  pretty  much  to  themselves  to 
develop  their  own  methods  for  turning  out  the  work. 
And  as  these  workers,  thru  imitating  others  immediately 
around  them  and  thru  their  own  initiative,  have  become 
skilled  in  the  work  as  they  perform  it,  they  have  come 
to  believe,  as  have  also  their  employers,  that  no  outsider 
can  show  them  a  better  way.  And  so  for  many  years  a 
condition  has  been  allowed  to  continue  in  industry  in 
which  the  worker’s  more  or  less  casually  developed  way 
of  doing  things  has  been  accepted  as  satisfactory,  altho 
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investigation  in  many  cases  has  now  proved  that  such 
casually  developed  methods  are  far  from  being  the  most 
effective. 

It  was  to  bring  about  these  more  effective  training 
and  working  methods  in  industry  that  Frederick  W. 
Taylor  developed  his  famous  principles  which  he  called 
scientific  management.  In  attempting  to  substitute  more 
scientific  ways  of  working  instead  of  those  ways  he  found 
in  vogue,  he  and  his  associates  achieved  some  notable 
results. 

He  started  with  a  gang  of  pig-iron  handlers  who  had 
been  loading  cars  at  an  average  of  12%  long  tons  per 
man  per  day.  By  a  more  careful  selection  of  men  prop¬ 
erly  fitted  for  this  work,  by  offering  the  incentive  of  60 
per  cent  higher  pay,  by  carefully  training  the  men  in 
the  proper  handling  of  the  iron,  and  by  introducing  fre¬ 
quent  periods  of  rest  amid  the  work,  he  raised  their 
loading  average  per  man  to  47%  long  tons  per  day. 
Moreover,  the  men  were  able  to  keep  up  this  pace 
permanently. 

He  also  experimented  with  the  job  of  shoveling,  and 
found  that  a  first-class  shovel  man  is  able  to  do  his  big¬ 
gest  day’s  work  with  a  shovel  that  can  carry  a  load  of 
about  21  pounds.  He  therefore  had  many  different  kinds 
of  shovels  devised,  a  small  shovel  for  ore,  a  large  one 
for  ashes,  and  a  still  larger  one  for  an  unusually  light 
coal.  With  tools  thus  properly  fitted  for  the  work,  with 
improved  shoveling  methods  determined  on  and  taught 
the  men,  and  with  the  reward  of  higher  pay  for  more 
work,  the  workers  were  able  to  increase  their  output 
nearly  300  per  cent. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  improved  bricklaying 
methods  devised  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  He  thus  was 
able  to  increase  the  average  from  120  bricks  per  man 
per  hour  to  350  bricks  per  man  per  hour. 

Another  case  of  establishing  and  teaching  improved 
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working  methods  had  to  do  with  the  inspection  of  steel 
balls  used  in  bicycle  bearings.  The  improved  methods 
made  it  possible  for  35  girls  to  do  the  work  formerly 
requiring  120,  while  the  accuracy  of  the  work  was  two- 
thirds  greater  than  before.  Meanwhile  the  girls  received 
80  to  100  per  cent  more  pay,  while  their  hours  of  labor 
were  reduced  nearly  25  per  cent. 

While  factory  leaders  within  the  last  score  of  years 
have  become  more  or  less  generally  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  notable  improvements  are  possible  in  their  methods, 
and  have  responded  with  attempts  to  bring  about  im¬ 
proved  methods,  the  commercial  world  of  merchants, 
salesmen,  and  advertisers  has  tended  to  lag  behind  the 
production  men  in  this  regard.  Thousands  regularly 
take  up  the  work  connected  with  retail  selling,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  best  possible  way  to 
perform  their  work.  Thousands  of  untrained  or  super¬ 
ficially  trained  salesmen  enter  upon  their  work  wfith  the 
belief  either  that  they  are  naturally  fitted  or  unfitted 
to  sell,  or  that  “the  school  of  hard  knocks’’  will  teach 
them  all  that  they  need  to  know.  But  recently  in  these 
fields  also  the  alert  minds  are  coming  to  realize  that 
standard  conditions  and  methods  of  high  efficiency  should 
be  established,  with  effective  training  in  these  methods. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  establishment  of  proved  high 
standards  of  performance  for  every  process  in  industry 
and  commerce,  and  the  training  of  workers  in  forming 
habits  in  accordance  with  these  standards,  will  effect 
vast  benefits. 


A  Review  of  the  Discussion  of  “Human  Habits  and  Business” 
A  habit  is  an  act,  either  of  thought,  feeling,  or  behavior,  and 
either  simple  or  complex,  which  was  begun  as  a  conscious  effort  and, 
thru  iepetition,  has  become  largely  automatic. 

Habits  are  valuable  in  that  they  promote  speed  and  accuracy  of 
performance  free  the  attention  for  new  problems,  and  supply  a 
groundwork  for  new  acts  and  thoughts. 
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In  the  present  age  of  rapid  change  and  progress  the  danger  lies 
in  our  tendency  to  form  permanent  habits  of  planless,  shallow,  short¬ 
sighted,  inefficient  methods  of  adapting  ourselves  to  life. 

To  avoid  this  we  should  form  mental  habits  that  will  enable  us  to 
adjust  ourselves  more  successfully  to  changes  and  to  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

We  can  more  readily  form  these  new,  better  habits  by  observing 
the  eight  rules  of  habit  formation. 

The  business  world  will  derive  great  advantage  from  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  business  habits  thruout  the  whole  range  of  industry 
and  commerce. 

In  the  next  manual  we  shall  consider  the  part  played 
in  business  by  feelings  and  emotions.  We  shall  also 
study  the  matter  of  dealing  with  people  in  groups — a 
highly  important  subject,  since  group  activities  and  atti¬ 
tudes  are  a  prominent  factor  in  modern  life. 


CHECK-XJP  ON  PRINCIPLES 

Use  the  following  check-up  to  get  the  principles  of  this  manual 
firmly  fixed  in  mind.  This  will  help  you  to  handle  the  problem 
which  follows.  This  check-up  is  entirely  for  your  own  personal 
use,  so  you  need  not  send  it  in  to  the  University. 


Forming  habits  does  not  mean  that  initiative  need  be 
weakened;  rather  the  power  of  initiative  is  freed  for 
other  purposes.  Do  you  agree? 

Check 

Yes 

No 

Both  Butler  and  Holt,  two  retail  merchants,  believe 
that  they  can  increase  their  respective  businesses  by 
proper  advertising.  Holt’s  interest  in  the  idea  is  only 
moderate,  but  Butler’s  is  very  enthusiastic.  In  view  of 
these  conditions,  is  Butler  likely  to  carry  his  advertising 
plans  to  a  greater  effectiveness? 

You  read  and  indorse  the  statement,  “It  pays  the 
business  man  to  plan  ahead.”  Will  you  be  more  likely 
to  act  on  the  suggestion  if  you  change  it  to  read,  “It 
will  pay  me  to  plan  ahead  concerning  my  present  job?” 

Will  you  still  be  more  likely  to  act  if  you  say,  “It  will 
pay  me  to  lay  plans  right  now,  for  six  months  ahead,  as 
to  how  to  handle  my  present  job  most  effectively?” 

Is  the  hot-tempered  man  likely  to  make  as  good  an 
executive  as  the  cool-tempered  one? 

If  you  are  considering  carrying  out  a  course  of  self- 
improvement,  will  it  help  produce  results  for  you  to 
think  of  all  the  pleasures  you  will  have  to  give  up,  and 
all  the  good  times  others  are  having  while  you  are  study¬ 
ing  and  training,  providing  you  compare  these  thoughts 
with  the  benefits  and  advantages  you  hope  and  believe 
you  will  receive? 

Mental  bad’  habits  are  more  dangerous  than  phys¬ 
ical  ‘bad’  habits.”  Do  you  agree? 

Are  you  willing  to  determine  to  make  it  a  habit  to  do 
more  than  is  required  of  you? 

Suggestions  for  analyzing  some  of  your  habits : 

Do  you  start  each  day’s  work  promptly  and  enthusi¬ 
astically? 
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Do  you  plan  the  day’s  work  and  then  seek  to  carry 
out  the  plan? 

Check 

Yes 

No 

Have  you  cut  out  all  waste  motion  from  your  work? 

Are  you  working  in  harmony  with  your  co-workers? 

Are  you  planning  and  working  with  the  future  in 
view — the  job  ahead,  the  bigger  success? 

Are  you  applying  to  your  own  work  the  better  prac¬ 
tices  which  others  have  discovered  and  are  using? 

Executive  Problem  13 


PROOF  READING  AND  CORRECT¬ 
ING  PRINTER’S  PROOFS 

A  Problem  in  Habit  Formation 

Under  The  LaSalle  Problem  Method 


THRU  the  experience  in  the  formation  of  a 
useful  habit  that  you  will  obtain  thru  the 
Executive  Problem,  you  should  be  able  to  organ¬ 
ize  your  handling  of  all  routine  matters  in  such 
a  way  as  to  shorten  the  time  that  you  must 
spend  upon  them,  to  increase  your  efficiency  in 
handling  them,  and  to  secure  an  increased 
amount  of  time  to  give  to  more  important 
matters. 


Prepared  by  the  Research  and  Consultation 
Staff  of  LaSalle  Extension  University  from  an 
interesting  problem  which  it  has  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  and  analyzed. 


The  Psychological  Values  in  the  Problem 

This  problem  is  offered  you  as  an  excellent  example 
in  habit  formation;  efficient  proof  reading  is  a  complex 
habit,  yet  it  can  be  analyzed  into  its  simple  parts,  each 
part  can  be  practiced  separately  until  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  in  it  is  attained,  then  the  separate  activities  can 
be  combined  to  form  the  complex  habit,  and  this  in  turn 
can  be  practiced  as  a  whole  until  considerable  efficiency 
is  realized. 

The  method  you  will  use  in  solving  this  problem  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  method  for  acquiring  any  new 
habit,  no  matter  how  complex. 

In  addition,  this  is  also  a  problem  in  proof  reading. 
Executives  often  have  occasion  to  correct  advertising 
copy,  business  booklets,  sales  letters,  house  memoranda, 
executive  reports,  articles  for  magazines,  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  documents. 

The  use  of  regular  proof  reader’s  marks  in  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  such  material  is  as  timesaving  and  convenient 
as  shorthand  symbols  are  to  the  stenographer.  With  a 
little  time  and  practice  you  can  acquire  a  valuable  time¬ 
saving  habit,  and  you  will  at  the  same  time  learn  how 
to  form  any  new  habit.  This  specialized  problem,  there¬ 
fore,  has  real  general  value. 
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PROOF  READING  AND  CORRECTING 
PRINTERS’  PROOFS 

/V  SCORE  or  more  of  standard  proof  readers’  symbols 
^  have  come  into  use  in  connection  with  proof  read¬ 
ing.  Those  who  have  formed  the  habit  of  speedy  and 
accurate  proof  reading  employ  all  or  most  of  these  sym¬ 
bols.  In  order  to  bring  this  problem  within  convenient 
limits,  in  the  problem  we  show  ten  of  the  symbols  most 
frequently  employed  in  proof  reading,  all  of  which  you 
are  to  use  in  working  out  this  problem. 

The  habit  which  you  will  be  asked  to  form  will  be  the 
ability  to  use  these  ten  symbols  speedily  and  accurately 
in  reading.  To  form  this  habit  most  effectively  you  will 
be  asked  to  employ  the  eight  rules  of  habit  formation. 
These  rules  are  restated  here  and  their  application  to 
the  operations  necessary  in  this  problem  is  indicated. 
Some  of  them,  however,  we  do  not  need  to  dwell  on,  as 
their  application  is  quite  evident;  others  will  require 
more  detailed  effort  in  observing  them. 

Rule  1.  Strongly  determine  to  acquire  this  new  habit. 

Rule  2.  Dissect  a  complex  activity  into  the  simple 
activities  that  compose  it. 

Proof  reading  is  a  rather  complex  activity.  In  this  case 
it  consists  in  detecting  ten  different  kinds  of  errors,  and 
of  indicating  the  kind  of  error  in  each  case  by  use  of  a 
particular  symbol. 

Applying  this  rule  to  this  problem,  we  have  first 
divided  our  activity  into  ten  simple  activities,  each 
having  to  do  with  detecting  and  correcting  only  one 
kind  of  error. 

Rule  3.  Practice  each  of  the  simple  activities  re¬ 
peatedly  until  you  have  mastered  it. 
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In  this  problem  you  will  be  given  a  certain  amount 
of  repeated  practice  in  each  of  the  simple  activities. 

Rule  4.  Strive  constantly  to  perform  the  act  as  well 
as  possible. 

You  will  be  asked,  while  practicing,  to  use  conscious 
effort  to  achieve  both  accuracy  and  speed. 

Rule  5.  Strive  to  keep  in  good  physical  and  mental 
condition  while  performing  this  work. 

Rule  6.  Avoid  exceptions. 

While  going  thru  the  practice  work  on  this  problem,  be 
very  careful  not  to  make  incorrect  moves,  as  these  excep¬ 
tions  hamper  you  in  forming  the  habit. 

Rule  7.  Combine  the  simple  habits  to  form  the  more 
complex  activities. 

Rule  8.  Put  your  newly  learned  habit  to  use. 

In  this  problem,  after  you  have  performed  the  practice 
work  on  each  of  the  simple  activities,  you  will  be  given 
a  job  of  proof  reading  in  which  will  occur  all  of  the  ten 
kinds  of  errors  studied.  You  will  be  asked  to  perform  this 
complex  proof-reading  job  and  send  your  result  to  the 
University. 

Of  these  eight  habit-forming  rules,  Rule  2  has  already 
been  performed  by  us.  We  have  analyzed  the  complex 
activity  into  the  ten  simple  activities  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed.  ^These  ten  simple  activities  are  shown  almost 
immediately  following  on  these  sheets. 

Rules  3,  4,  5,  and  6  you  are  to  follow  by  practicing  on 
the  simple  activities  that  follow  on  these  pages.  Do  not 
send  the  practice  work  you  do  on  these  pages  to  the 
University. 

Follow  Rule  7  in  the  work  you  do  on  the  work  sheet. 
There  a  complex  job  of  proof  reading  is  presented  you, 
to  be  corrected  and  sent  to  the  University. 

We  now  present  the  ten  different  simple  activities 
for  your  practice.  Pei  form  these  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  proper  habits  in  these  simple  activities. 
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Inverted  Letters.  Proof  read  the  following  passage, 
looking  for  inverted  letters.  Indicate  each  correction  as 
follows : 


A  stitch  in  time  sa/es  nine.  6) 


There  is  no  set  and  fast  rule  for  the  typographical  ar¬ 
rangement,  illustrations,  o-i  cover  designs  oj  a  booklet,  excedt 
that  it  be  made  suitable  for  the  occasion.  It  may  be  that  a 
firm  has  T3dopted  a  style  for  its  printed  matter  and  there¬ 
fore  consistently  follows  this  adopted  style  in  its  booklets 
or  annual  catalogs. 

Deletion.  Proof  read  the  following  passage,  looking 
for  superfluous  letters  and  words  which  should  be  taken 
out.  Indicate  each  correction  as  follows: 

Great  oaks  from  little  U4tk>  acorns  grow.  ^ 

Four  score  andcl  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought 
fourth  on  on  this  continent,  a  neew  nation,  conceived  in 
libberty  and  deddicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
creatted  equal.  Now  wee  are  engaged  in  a  a  great  war, 
determining  wheather  that  nation  ore  any  nation  so  con¬ 
ceived  and  so  deddicated  can  long  endure. 

Letter  and  Word  Insertion.  Read  the  following  passage, 
looking  for  letters,  words,  and  punctuation  marks  that 
have  been  left  out  and  should  be  inserted.  Indicate  each 
necessary  insertion  as  follows : 


Honesty  is^best  policy. 


Four  scor  an  seven  years  ago  our  faters  brough  forth 
on  ths  contnent  a  new  natio,  concevecl  in  libert  and  dedcated 
to  th  prposition  that  all  men  ar  created  equa.  Now  we  are 
ngaged  in  a  great  war,  determining  wheter  that  ntion  or 
any  nation  so  conceivd  and  so  dedicated  can  Ion  endue. 

Space  Insertion.  Proof  read  the  following  passage, 
looking  for  places  where  the  compositor  has  failed  to 
insert  the  proper  space  between  words.  Indicate  each 
necessary  correction  as  follows: 
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Errors  in  judgment  arqeommon. 


Know  Seattle!  Forty  yearsago  a  frontier  settlement  with- 
outa  railroadand  with  but  one  crudedock.  To-day  a  great 
world  port,  terminusof  four  transcontinental  railroads, 
gateway  tothe  vast  commerce  ofthe  Orient,  and  market 
place  forAlaska.  In  1900a  town  of  SO, 000. To-day  a  metro¬ 
politan  city  of350,000  andthe  largest  city  ofits  age  in  the 
UnitedStates. 


Eliminating  Unnecessary  Space.  Proof  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  looking  for  places  where  unnecessary  space 
is  used  between  letters  or  words.  Indicate  each  cor¬ 
rection  as  follows: 


Little  strokes  fell  gr0lt  oaks. 

Jo  siah  Wedgwoo  d  was,  beyond  disp  ute,  the  mast  er 
potte  r  of  the  age  s.  Yet  hi  s  genius  wa  s  not  con  tent 
with  self-ach  ievement.  His  splen  did  works,  buil  t  at  Haw¬ 
ley,  Eng  land,  in  17  69,  en  abled  oth  er  cr  aftsm  en  to 
flourish  under  his  gui  dance.  And  the  beaut  y  and  val  ue 
of  Wedgwood  wa  res  were  brought  to  the  whole  wor  Id. 

Capitalization.  Proof  read  the  following  passage,  look¬ 
ing  for  small  letters  that  should  be  capitals.  Indicate  each 
correction  as  follows: 


It  was  an  importation  of ^ench  and y/nglish  goods. 


dublin,  jan.  15.  the  finance  minister,  ernest  blythe,  moved 
in  the  dail  eeireann  to-day  a  resolution  authorizing  charges 
on  the  free  state  central  fund  of  an  amount  necessary  to 
redeem  the  loans  issued  by  the  first  and  second  dails  in 
ireland  and  america  in  furtherance  of  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  free  state.  Authority 
was  immediately  granted  him  to  borrow  $11,500,000  to  meet 
the  cost. 


Transposition.  Proof  read  the  following  passage,  look¬ 
ing  for  transposed  letters  and  words.  Indicate  each  cor¬ 
rection  as  follows: 
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Give  me  liberty  or  gnelgivgf  death. 

All  that  is  lovalbe  adn  daring — that  is  spectcaular  in 
American  life,  he  has  xepressed.  All  taht  is  impatient  with 
oprpession;  but  above  all  that  itnangible  somehting  that 
makes  America  what  ti  is,  the  world  in  finds  Mark  Twain. 

He  our  is  Mark  Twain.  He  is  great  the  Ameciran.  Europe 
so  recognizes  him.  Asia  so  knosw  him. 

Straightening  Lines.  Proof  read  the  following  passage, 
looking  for  places  where  type  lines  need  straightening. 
Indicate  each  correction  as  follows: 


To-day  the  stock  market  resumed  its  advance.  ' 

For  years  the  m0st  serious  insurance  office  problem  was  the 
delay  and  congestion  occasioned  by  the  necessity  0f  keeping 
thousands  of  rec°rds  in  very  Ponderous  volumes.  While  one 
cierk  was  writing  data  from  one  page  of  the  tome,  scores  of 
other  clerks  were  waiting  to  get  at  other  pages. 

Straightening  Margins.  Proof  read  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  looking  for  lines  that  are  out  of  marginal  alignment 
with  the  other  lines  of  the  paragraph.  Indicate  each 
correction  as  follows: 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 

\ 

forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

The  existence  of  the  list  should  be  widely  advertised 
in  the  newspapers.  Then  telephone  calls  for  help  will 
come  to  the  agencies  administering  the  list,  one 
of  which  may  be  the  special  employment  department  of 
the  school.  A  careful  record  must  be  kept  of 
all  inquiries  received,  and  boys  and  girls  who  are 
placed,  so  there  will  not  be  waste  effort  in 
trying  to  get  those  already  placed. 
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Incorrect  Capitalization.  Proof  read  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  looking  for  capital  letters  that  should  be  small 
letters  instead.  Indicate  each  correction  as  follows: 


As  a  man 


^Thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he. 


Agesilaus  was  Very  fond  of  his  Children;  and  it  Is  reported 
that  Once  toying  with  them  he  Got  astride  upon  A  reed  as 
upon  a  Horse,  and  Rode  about  the  Room,  and  being  seen 
By  one  Of  his  Friends,  he  Desired  him  not  To  speak  of  It 
till  he  had  children  of  his  own. 
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DEALING  WITH  MEN  AS  A  GROUP 
Part  I 

Feelings  and  Emotions  in  Business 

ONE  afternoon  in  late  November  you  came  home 
after  an  hour’s  walk  in  the  frosty  air  and  found 
prepared  a  dinner  of  your  favorite  dishes.  You 
got  a  lot  of  taste  sensations  out  of  that  meal,  and  smell 
and  temperature  sensations.  You  got  something  else  out 
of  it  too — unless  you  are  a  dyspeptic — you  got  a  feeling 
of  pleasure. 

You  saw  your  favorite  movie  star  last  week  in  the 
best  picture  she  has  ever  made.  In  addition  to  visual 
sensations  you  again  got  a  feeling  of  pleasure.  You 
talked  with  Bill  Jones  yesterday  about  the  time  you  two 
ran  away  and  went  to  the  circus.  And  last  night  you 
let  your  fancy  picture  for  you  how  it  would  feel  to  have 
a  delegation  wait  on  you  with  the  announcement  that 
you  were  your  party’s  candidate  for  mayor.  These  mem¬ 
ories  and  these  fancies  were  attended  by  this  same  warm 
feeling  of  pleasure. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  had  a  guest  the  other  evening 
who  sang  all  your  favorite  songs  and  sang  them  off  the 
key.  And  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night  you  got  to  figur¬ 
ing  what  would  happen  if  that  stock  you  bought  should 
go  down  another  ten  points.  You  spent  a  whole  morn¬ 
ing  last  week  trying  to  straighten  out  a  balance  sheet, 
with  no  success.  Along  with  each  of  these  experiences 
went  a  feeling  of  displeasure. 

In  these  two  groups  of  illustrations  are  exemplified  the 
primary  characteristics  of  feelings.  Our  feelings  are 
either  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  Feelings  used  in  this 
sense  refers  primarily  to  our  inner  states  of  consciousness 
with  reference  to  our  physical  and  mental  activities. 
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Our  feelings  tell  us  whether  an  experience  is  agree¬ 
able  or  disagreeable,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  har¬ 
monious  or  inharmonious. 

Purpose  of  the  Feelings.  The  influence  that  our  feel¬ 
ings  have  upon  our  activities  is  illustrated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident  which  Walter  Dill  Scott*  relates  to  show 
how  the  feelings  operate  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
efficiency  of  workers: 

To  prevent  the  usual  “summer  slump”  in  output,  the  manager  of 
a  factory  employing  a  hundred  or  more  sewing  girls  on  piecework 
tried  various  methods.  He  began  with  closer  individual  super¬ 
vision  by  the  forewoman.  He  set  up  a  bulletin  board  and  posted 
daily  the  names  of  the  five  highest  operators.  He  added  small  cash 
prizes  weekly.  He  adopted  a  modified  bonus  system,  framed  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  established  average  of  winter  tasks.  With 
each  his  success  was  only  partial.  Ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  more 
energetic  girls  responded  to  the  stimulus;  on  the  majority  the  effect 
was  slight. 

The  problem  was  serious.  June,  July,  and  August  comprised  the 
season  when  his  products  were  at  a  premium,  when  future  orders 
were  frequently  lost  because  partial  deliveries  could  not  be  made 
immediately.  Studying  the  question,  he  noted  specifically  what  he 
already  knew,  that  the  output  dropped  as  the  temperature  rose.  A 
cool  day  sandwiched  into  a  week  of  hot  weather  frequently  equaled 
the  best  winter  record.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  observation  that 
the  spirit  of  his  working  force  seemed  to  change  with  the  change  of 
temperature  from  warm  to  cold,  helped  him  to  arrive  at  the  right 
solution. 

He  made  the  discovery  sitting  in  the  draught  of  an  electric  fan. 
He  looked  up,  made  a  mental  note,  and  next  morning  he  moved 
his  office  “comforter”  out  to  the  head  of  one  file  of  machines.  The 
draught  tangled  the  goods  under  the  seamstresses’  hands  at  times, 
but  the  half-dozen  girls  within  range  showed  a  decided  increase  in 
production  over  the  day  before  and  over  operators  at  other  tables. 

He  had  found  his  remedy  for  the  summer  slump.  Within  a  week 
he  had  installed  a  system  of  large  overhead  fans  and  an  exhaust 
blower  and  saw  his  production  figures  mount  to  the  winter’s  best 
average.  From  careless,  indifferent  workers,  on  edge  at  trifles  and 
difficult  to  hold,  his  force  developed  steadiness  and  efficiency.  Not 
only  was  the  output  increased  20  per  cent  over  the  previous  sum- 

*Scott,  W.  D.  Increasing  Human  Efficiency  in  Business.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 
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mers,  but  the  proportion  of  spoiled  work  was  considerably  reduced. 

One  of  the  women  who  had  been  a  subject  of  the  first  day’s 
experiment  struck  close  to  the  reason  of  her  greater  efficiency  in  her 
off-hand  answer  to  his  inquiry: 

“It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  to-day.  It  was  so  comfortable  after 
yesterday  you  just  forgot  the  other  girls,  forgot  you  wanted  to  rest, 
forgot  everything  but  the  seams  you  were  running'  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  big  day.  I’m  not  near  so  tired  as  usual,  either.” 

This  illustrates  several  important  principles  in  regard 
to  the  operations  of  feelings.  The  first  is: 

Pleasant,  pleasurable,  agreeable  feelings  tend  to  con¬ 
tinue,  perpetuate,  and  enlarge  themselves.  We  re¬ 
spond  favorably  to  pleasant  thoughts,  moods,  and 
environment.  Pleasant  feelings  have  a  stimulating 
power.  The  joy  that  comes  from  creative  work  stimu¬ 
lates  to  new,  higher  effort. 

The  next  principle  follows  directly  on  the  first.  It  is 
the  obvious  complement: 

Unpleasant  feelings  tend  to  retard  or  stop  the  activi¬ 
ties  which  cause  the  unpleasant  feelings. 

Thus  we  see  that  agreeableness  and  disagreeableness 
are  the  signposts  which  show  the  significance  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  experiences  which  come  to  us.  Their  purpose  is  to 
incite  us  to  appropriate  motor  reactions.  They  drive  us 
under  normal  circumstances  to  advance  toward  this  thing 
which  is  pleasing  and  to  retreat  from  that  which  is 
unpleasant;  to  accept  or  reject  a  thing  in  accordance 
with  how  it  seems  to  us.  One  prominent  American 
psychologist  calls  them  “mental  attitudes  of  acceptance 
and  refusal^ 

The  Feeling  Strength.  Feelings  vary  in  their  nature 
and  strength  with  different  individuals.  A  person  who 
is  by  training  and  habit  neat  and  orderly  and  accurate 
in  his  work  is  pained  by  evidences  of  slovenly  work  which 
would  go  by  unnoticed  by  a  less  careful  person. 

In  the  same  manner  experiences  within  us  and  about 
us  affect  our  feelings  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  de¬ 
pending  upon  our  training,  experience,  moods,  tempera- 
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ment,  and  emotions.  An  experience  that  may  be  pleasant 
at  one  moment  may  be  indescribably  painful  at  another, 
as,  for  example,  jazz  music  that  may  thrill  us  at  a  public 
dance  would  be  unthinkable  at  a  funeral.  We,  therefore, 
have  this  further  principle  to  guide  us  in  our  manage¬ 
ment  of  feelings: 

Feelings  differ  with  different  individuals  and  in  the 
same  individual  from  time  to  time,  depending  upon 
many  personal  factors. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  feelings  and  emotions 
more  clearly  define  the  personality  of  a  man  or  woman 
than  any  other  factors,  physical  or  mental,  in  their  lives. 
Anyone,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  know  human  nature 
will  study  and  observe  closely  the  influence  which  these 
forces  have  in  shaping  the  lives  and  activities  of  human 
beings,  both  as  individuals  and  in  the  group  life. 

Pleasant  Feeling  Stimuli.  The  stimuli  which  produce 
feelings  vary  in  their  power  to  create  pleasant  or  unpleas¬ 
ant  feelings.  Too  loud  sound  is  unpleasant  because  of 
the  sheer  force  of  the  stimuli,  and  too  low  sound  becomes 
disagreeable  because  of  the  strain  involved  in  hearing  it. 
We  like  a  moderate  amount  of  salt  or  sugar  in  our  food. 
Too  much  or  too  little  doesn’t  taste  right.  We  enjoy  a 
reasonable  amount  of  walking,  but  too  much  becomes 
a  tiresome  task.  We,  therefore,  have  the  further  prin¬ 
ciple  that — 

Most  stimuli  or  activities  are  pleasant  in  moderate 
strength  and  become  unpleasant  in  extremes. 

Even  in  the  more  complex  and  subtle  things  of  life 
this  holds  true.  A  fine,  deserving  compliment  produces 
a  pleasant  effect;  obvious  “salving”  becomes  nauseating. 
The  executive  will  see  many  applications  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  to  human  relations,  sales,  advertising,  or  public- 
relations  work. 

The  Feelings  in  Business.  Obviously,  then,  feelings  in 
business  play  a  part  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
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aggregate.  For  our  feelings  are  continually  throwing  a 
light  on  our  actions,  coloring  them,  as  it  were,  making 
us  decide  whether  or  not  we  want  to  continue  to  per¬ 
form  those  actions.  Let  us  take  some  specific  cases  to 
illustrate  this. 

Pleasant  and  Unpleasant  Feelings.  We  will  begin  with 
the  feelings  of  bodily  comfort.  Suppose,  for  example, 
we  are  working  in  a  room  that  is  uncomfortably  hot  or 
uncomfortably  cold.  Now,  unless  our  work  itself  is  so 
engrossing  as  to  make  us  overlook  everything  else,  the 
feeling  of  discomfort  will  hamper  our  work,  make  us 
dissatisfied  with  it,  impel  us  to  give  it  up  before  we 
ought,  and  make  us  unwilling  to  return  to  it. 

What  is  true  of  temperature  discomforts  is  equally 
true  of  uncomfortable  working  postures,  muscular  strain, 
eyestrain,  dust,  dirt,  fumes,  noise  and  other  distractions, 
thirst,  hunger,  fatigue.  These  are  all  found  to  have  their 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  work,  on  the  ability  of  the 
worker,  and  on  his  attitude  toward  his  position,  his  work, 
and  the  organization. 

Allied  to  bodily  comfort  is  that  mental  condition  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  satisfaction,  pleasure,  pride.  The 
average  worker  prefers  to  work  in  congenial  surroundings, 
among  those  who  appreciate  him,  at  work  that  appeals 
to  him,  in  which  he  can  achieve  recognized  success, 
and  for  which  he  receives  a  payment  that  he  considers 
adequate. 

Looking  at  the  reverse  of  the  problem,  we  see  that 
much  of  the  trouble  abroad  to-day  in  the  business  world 
is  due  to  the  disagreeable  feelings  of  the  workers — a  lack 
of  pleasure  in  the  job  itself,  a  feeling  of  hostility  to 
others  in  the  organization,  a  feeling  that  one  is  not 
getting  ahead,  that  his  efforts  are  not  appreciated  nor 
suitably  rewarded,  that  he  is  being  made  a  victim  of 
favoritism,  that  the  corporation  for  which  he  works  is 
soulless. 
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Pleasure  in  one’s  work  promotes  better  work;  lack 
of  pleasure  in  one’s  work  is  bound  to  injure  it. 

For  one  thing,  work  that  gives  no  pleasure  becomes 
drudgery,  and  drudgery  is  noticeably  fatiguing.  Take 
the  aim  and  interest  out  of  the  job,  and  the  brain  seems 
to  lose  that  power  to  drive  the  muscles  to  keep  at  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  suddenly  inject  great  interest  into 
work  heretofore  lacking  it,  and  at  once  the  worker  unlocks 
stores  of  energy  which  he  did  not  realize  he  possessed. 

Not  the  quantity  of  the  wrork  only,  but  the  quality 
also  is  affected  by  the  pleasure  one  takes  in  it.  A  young 
man  whose  job  it  was  to  make  one  small  part  that  entered 
into  a  complex  machine  had  a  lamentably  high  record 
for  spoiled  parts.  Scolding  and  threats  seemed  to  have 
no  influence  on  him.  But  one  day  he  became  interested 
in  the  purpose  for  which  the  machine  was  made.  His 
interest  grew.  The  result  was  that,  from  a  careless 
worker,  he  improved  rapidly,  so  that  soon  he  had  a 
nearly  perfect  record. 

Our  Tastes.  One  form  of  pleasure  is  shown  in  what 
we  commonly  refer  to  as  our  tastes — the  things  we  like 
in  music,  art,  architecture,  costumes,  drama,  literature, 
magazines,  food,  house  furnishings,  games. 

Taste  plays  a  big  part  in  selling  and  advertising.  The 
architectural  beauty  of  a  building  will  add  to  its  sales 
value;  trees,  flower  gardens,  and  trim  lawns  about  a 
residence  will  help  greatly  in  its  salability.  Beautifully 
appointed  restaurants,  where  delightful  music  is  dis¬ 
pensed,  appeal  to  the  taste  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear 
as  well  as  of  the  palate. 

The  taste  appeal  enters  largely  into  modern  adver¬ 
tising.  Products  are  advertised  in  ways  most  likelv  to 
arouse  pleasurable  feelings.  Beauty,  symmetry,  luxury, 
style,  the  sense  of  leisure,  colors,  attractive  borders,  beau¬ 
tiful  typography,  well-written  copy— all  of  these  are  laid 
under  tribute  in  order  that  the  advertisement,  in  addition 
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to  convincing  the  intellect,  shall  charm  the  feelings,  as 
well. 

In.  dealing  both  with  his  own  associates  and  with 
the  public,  the  manager  will  do  well  to  consider  the 
influence  of  their  tastes  on  their  beliefs,  feelings,  and 
actions. 

Our  Beliefs  and  Sentiments.  Feelings  of  pleasure  or  of 
displeasure  are  also  wrapped  up  with  our  beliefs  and 
sentiments  —  patriotism;  altruism;  loyalty  to  family, 
church,  club,  association,  business  concern,  political  party, 
college;  love  of  children;  admiration  for  certain  men, 
institutions,  and  movements  in  history  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  dislike  of  certain  races,  religions,  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  systems,  and  individuals. 

Every  person,  then,  is  the  creature  of  his  feelings  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  he  will  acknowledge,  and,  in 
fact,  than  he  realizes.  In  his  reaction  to  the  world  imme¬ 
diately  about  him — his  home,  neighborhood,  job,  the 
goods  he  buys  and  uses — his  feelings  play  a  big  part  and 
affect  the  character,  quality,  and  quantity  of  his  work 
and  of  his  enjoyment.  Moreover,  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  less  immediate,  more  impersonal,  and  more  spiritual 
forces  of  the  world,  again  his  feelings  are  likely  to  color 
his' judgment. 

The  business  man  should  understand  the  beliefs  and 
sentiments  of  those  with  whom  he  deals,  realizing 
that  they  influence  their  reactions  to  him  and  his 
proposals. 

Emotion.  Emotions  are  a  stronger  kind  of  feeling.  In 
fact,  probably  there  is  no  difference  except  of  degree 
between  the  slightest  feeling  of  pleasure  and  the  keenest 
emotion  of  joy.  An  emotion  is  always  a  strong  tendency 
to  feel,  just  as  an  instinct  is  a  tendency  to  act.  Emotions 
and  feelings,  however,  also  result  in  active  expression 
of  the  emotion  or  feeling.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
effect  on  some  of  the  tissues  and  internal  glands — the 
dryness  of  the  mouth  in  fear;  the  lump  in  the  throat 
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with  grief;  the  hot  or  cold  perspiration  after  a  strong 
emotional  experience,  as  with  anger  and  rage;  the  flush¬ 
ing  of  the  skin  in  a  love  emotion ;  the  look  of  hate ;  the 
hangdog  appearance  of  shame ;  the  elation  of  pride. 

The  skilled  manager  of  men  is  able  to  detect  and 
recognize  the  emotional  state  of  his  employe,  cus¬ 
tomer,  associate,  or  officer.  He  will  endeavor  to 
determine  the  cause — encourage  it  if  desirable ;  elimi¬ 
nate  or  correct  it  if  undesirable. 

Mood  and  Temperament.  Moods,  passions,  sentiments, 
and  temperaments  are  all  forms  of  emotion,  and  are 
distinguished  by  such  things  as  their  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent  character  and  their  intensity.  Temperament,  for 
example,  is  nothing  other  than  a  permanent  mood.  That 
is,  we  speak  of  a  man  as  of  melancholy  temperament, 
and  what  we  mean  is  that  he  is  predisposed  to  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  look  at  things  thru  dark  glasses.  And  this  is 
a  mood  that  we  have  all  experienced  after  a  bad  night 
or  a  severe  disappointment  or  some  such  happening. 

Emotion  in  Business.  It  is  perhaps  time  now  to  ask 
what  is  the  significance  of  emotion  in  business.  Deals 
and  contracts  are  made  on  the  basis  of  how  they  will 
best  serve  to  further  the  purpose  in  mind.  And  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  business  is  to  make  money.  There  are  numerous 
instances  where  we  swallow  our  pride  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  sale.  And  when  we  feel  called  upon  to  give 
a  contract  to  a  friend  whose  estimate  is  higher  than  the 
other  bidders,  we  are  indulging  our  emotion  of  loyalty 
at  the  expense  of  our  pocket. 

In  spite  of  these  instances,  however,  there  are  many 
cases  where  emotions  have  a  high  value  in  the  business 
world.  The  executive  who  has  the  courage  to  face 
unmoved,  perilous  industrial  situations ;  the  employe  who 
possesses  that  quality  known  as  loyalty;  the  salesman 
who  is  able  to  bring  to  his  interview  an  unflagging  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  product  he  is  marketing,  are  all  capitalizing 
on  their  emotions. 
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Emotional  Stability  a  Necessity  for  the  Executive.  One 

thing  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  man  who  is 
to  be  in  control  of  other  men  and  in  whose  hands  rest 
important  decisions  of  finance  and  policy  is  what  is 
known  as  emotional  stability. 

The  executive  who  is  the  final  authority  must  he  a 
man  who  has  control  over  his  emotions. 

He  must  be  the  sort  of  man  who  can  face  a  trying 
experience  without  “flying  off  the  handle.”  He  must  be 
able  to  meet  a  startling  situation  without  getting  excited. 
He  must  have  his  emotional  tendencies  well  under  the 
control  of  his  thinking  processes,  so  that  in  a  ticklish 
situation  he  is  acting  by  reason  rather  than  by  a  charac¬ 
teristic  tendency  which  has  been  handed  down  to  him 
from  his  animal  ancestors.  A  man  of  uncontrolled 
emotions  is  a  creature  of  circumstance.  A  man  without 
emotions  would  be  as  hard,  unfeeling,  and  cold  as  a  stone. 

This  desirable  emotional  control  of  the  executive  in 
a  large  measure  can  be  acquired  by  recognizing  where, 
specifically,  it  is  needed,  and  by  determined  prac¬ 
tice  to  acquire  ft. 

Feelings  and  emotion  can  be  so  harnessed  and  directed 
as  to  give  the  executive  poise,  and  also  to  preserve 
enthusiasm,  loyalty,  and  the  other  positive  qualities. 


A  Review  of  the  Discussion  on  “Feelings  and  Emotions  in 

Business” 

Very  many  of  our  conscious  experiences  have  a  feeling  tone; 
that  is  to  say,  they  carry  with  them  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  dis¬ 
pleasure,  of  strain  or  of  relaxation. 

These  feeling  tones,  trivial  as  they  may  seem,  often  play  an 
important  part  in  business.  The  worker’s  attitude  toward  his  work 
and  his  company  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  output  are 
dependent  on  how  he  feels.  Again,  the  buyer  is  influenced  largely  by 
his  feeling  toward  an  article  and  the  company  that  produces  it. 

Emotions  are  a  kind  of  feeling  more  pronounced  in  their  expres¬ 
sion;  and  they  are  accompanied  by  certain  temporary  bodily 
changes. 
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While  the  business  man  should  recognize  the  power  of  emotions 
over  the  generality  of  mankind,  he  himself  should  learn  to  control 
his  own  emotions  in  business.  Business  calls  for  the  exercise  of  clear 
thinking,  calmness,  cool  decision,  and  patient  persistence,  rather  than 
the  sudden  access  of  activity  impelled  by  emotion. 


DEALING  WITH  MEN  AS  A  GROUP 
Part  II 


Increasing  Group  Efficiency 


NO  FOOTBALL  coach  is  successful  who  fails  to 
make  his  team  function  as  one  man.  The  eleven 
composed  of  brilliant  individual  stars  lacking  in 
teamwork  is  doomed  to  fall  before  the  team  of  less  bril¬ 
liant  players  co-operating  like  clockwork. 

The  same  truth  holds  in  industry.  In  most  types  of 
business,  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  effectiveness. 


By  welding  his  men  into  a  highly  co-operative  organi¬ 
zation,  the  executive  can  produce  results  far  and  away 
'beyond  those  obtainable  in  the  business  lacking  such 
co-operation  and  depending  on  unco-ordinated  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative. 

If  it  requires  ten  distinct  operations  to  complete  a 
product,  and  if  ten  men  are  employed,  each  to  perform 
just  one  of  the  operations  and  then  to  pass  the  work  on 
to  the  next  workman,  more  work  can  be  done,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  than  under  the  plan  where  each 
workman  performs  all  of  the  ten  different  operations. 
The  superiority  of  division  of  labor,  therefore,  renders 
it  imperative  that  men  shall  work  as  groups  and  that 
their  executives  shall  learn  to  manage  them  as  groups. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  statement.  Every  one  of 
us,  since  he  has  been  old  enough  to  observe,  has  noted, 
on  every  hand,  the  fact  that  men  work  in  groups. 

What  is  not  so  obvious,  however,  is  the  fact  that — 

In  each  case  the  group  is  something  more  than  the 
mere  sum  of  its  members;  the  group  is  susceptible  to 
being  molded  into  an  entity  capable  of  greater  results 
than  are  possible  when  its  members  are  working  indi¬ 
vidually. 
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It  is  at  this  point  that  many  men  of  executive  ability 
fall  short  of  achieving  real  executive  success.  Able  to 
deal  with  men  as  individuals,  they  fail  to  grasp  the 
potentialities,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  men  as  a  group. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  point  out  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  principles  of  groups,  to  indicate  the  avenues 
along  which  groups  of  men  can  be  led  to  higher  effi¬ 
ciencies,  as  well  as  the  paths  by  which,  when  they  get 
out  of  hand,  they  descend  to  demoralization  and  regret¬ 
table  practices. 

The  Instinctive  Suggestibility  of  the  Individual.  A  young 
mallard  duck  brought  up  in  a  domestic  poultry  yard 
may  go  for  weeks  without  the  realization  that  his  life 
has  been  attuned  to  other  surroundings.  But  let  the 
call  of  wild  mallards  come  out  of  the  sky,  and,  suddenly, 
unsuspected  springs  of  reaction  and  emotion  will  become 
released  in  him.  His  wings  will  instantly  start  fluttering, 
and  the  next  minute  he  who  had  accepted  the  poultry 
yard  as  a  matter  of  course  may  be  awing  for  a  thousand- 
mile  journey  to  the  South. 

Something  akin  to  the  wild  duck’s  reaction  to  the 
migrating  cry  is  present  in  every  mortal. 

Each  of  us  has  undreamed-of  susceptibilities  to  the 
group  environment  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  If  the 
environment  is  mediocre,  we  may  give  a  mediocre 
reaction,  but  let  the  stimulus  become  unusual,  and  we 
are  capable  of  giving  an  unusual  reaction. 

The  Frenchman  of  a  little  over  a  century  ago  who 
joined  Napoleon’s  army  suddenly  found  himself  in  an 
environment  that  demanded  great  things  of  him  and 
confidently  expected  that  he  could  give  them.  Men  who 
had  overleaped  the  Alps,  marched  great  journeys  thru 
hostile  regions,  and  met  and  defeated  superior  numbers 
of  the  picked  soldiers  of  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe, 
responded  to  each  new  appeal  with  a  vim  of  which  they 
would  have  been  utterly  incapable  in  a  less  inspiring 
environment. 
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The  executive  best  able  to  handle  men  in  groups  is  he 
who  realizes  each  man’s  peculiar  susceptibilities  to 
the  rest  of  the  group,  and  who  so  shapes  matters  that 
this  group  environment  shall  be  the  most  helpfully 
inspiring  possible. 

Of  course,  the  executive  realizes  that  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  amount  of  pay,  the  character  of  the 
working  conditions,  and  the  regularity  of  employment, 
will  affect  his  results  in  handling  men.  As  a  rule,  low 
pay,  poor  working  conditions,  and  irregularity  of  work, 
tend  to  drive  away  the  better  grades  of  men  from  an 
industry,  thus  lowering  the  quality  of  the  human  mate¬ 
rial  which  he  has  left  to  work  upon. 

The  executive  will  want  to  see  to  it  that  economic  and 
working  conditions  are  rendered  as  favorable  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  development  of  the  proper  group  spirit. 


Enlarging  the  Employes’  Vision  Concerning  the 

Product 

Lack  of  vision  concerning  his  work  dampens  the  employes’ 
enthusiasm  and  initiative.  For  it  fails  to  furnish  him  with  a 
proper  goal.  The  employe  should  be  shown  the  meaning  of 
his  work — how  his  job  dovetails  into  the  other  jobs  of  the  shop, 
what  the  company’s  standards  and  ideals  are,  and  what  records 
the  product  is  making  in  actual  use. 
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Vision.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  worker  have  a 
vision  as  to  the  purpose  and  character  of  his  work.  We 
have  already  dwelt  on  the  present-day  tendency  for  the 
worker  to  toil  all  day  at  one  operation,  largely  blind  to 
the  reason  for  his  work  and  its  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  We  have  mentioned  the  advisability  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  each  employe  with  the  other  operations  of  the  shop 
by  means  of  trips  thru  the  works,  moving  pictures,  house- 
organ  articles,  talks,  and  other  methods.  Mention  has 
also  been  made  of  the  wisdom  of  showing  how  the  prod¬ 
uct  moves  out  into  life  and  stands  up  or  falls  down 
according  to  the  workmanship  that  has  gone  into  it. 
That  is  why,  as  a  general  rule — 

Workers  should  be  constantly  informed  of  the  good 
records  made  by  their  products. 

Makers  of  building  material  should  be  shown  the  build¬ 
ings,  bridges,  dams,  irrigation  projects,  and  other  endur¬ 
ing  structures  into  which  their  products  have  entered. 
Automobile  builders  should  be  told  of  the  excellent  rec¬ 
ords  of  their  cars.  Agricultural  implement  workers  should 
be  made  to  realize  that  their  products  are  shipped  to  all 
lands  and  go  far  toward  upholding  the  reputation  of 
America. 

But  there  is  another  direction  in  which  the  executive 
can  impart  vision,  and  that  has  to  do  writh  the  particular 
ideals  of  that  individual  business.  Many  a  concern  has 
started  as  an  affair  of  one  man,  actuated  by  an  excellent 
idea  of  making  a  superior  product  or  giving  an  unusual 
service.  It  is  because  the  founder  has  held  to  his  lofty 
ideal  that  the  business  has  flourished  and  it  has  become 
repeatedly  necessary  to  increase  the  organization.  But 
danger  is  likely  to  come  with  the  new  men.  For  it  is 
not  always  probable  that  they  will  have  the  same  vision 
which  stirred  the  founder.  So,  unless  this  vision,  this 
ideal  of  extra  good  work  to  be  performed,  is  imparted  to 
them,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  let  down. 
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The  wise  executive  will  see  to  it  that  the  company’s 
ideals  are  repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
men. 

These  ideals  may  be  expressed  in  several  ways — ■ 
slogans,  creeds,  and  published  records  of  achievement. 


Submerged  for  six  months  in  fifteen  feet  of  ’Water 
at  the  bottom  of  a  quarry" 


T«i  D*rov«>  Ex&iwciisr.tt: 

Oi'HitWi'N : 

Wc  are  yoo  relatsve  to  the 

dependability  tjf  E>dt&  squipnaJH t  -it 
bcotsght  to  otar  notice  wscemfy;. 

i»  November  tpae,  a  Hudson  6-40  car 
diw»peared  fre-tr.  Rutland  Vermont 
and  wa*  mipposed  to  have  been 
stolen  Ut  May  of  this  year,  this  car 
■«k»  found  tn  an  abandoned  quarry  two 
n«'!e*  smith  of tbu  pbee  m  about  Steefi 
feet  of  water.  The  water  was  being 
pumped  out  and  the  ear  vma  iouad  at 
this  level  The  job  of  the  cm 

was  given  to  us  by  the  insurance  com¬ 


pany  and  we  afterwards  purchased  it. 
The  u>p  ami  upholstery  had  rotted  and 
we  took  the  chassis  and  motor  down 
for  parte  We  tool;  the  Delco  starfer 
and  generate*-  off  completely  and,  al  ter 
■drying  out  the  water  m  this  equipment; 
connected  a  storage  battery  to  the 
terminals  ami  found  that  the  armature 
responded  ur.incdiateiy. 

A*  a  matter  of  ctusofitey  we  installed 
this  starter  and  generator  in  another 
Hudson  car  and  found  that  it  worked 
absolutely-  perfect  in  every  way. 

.Vkry  md>  yarns. 

H  6.  Towkshhd, 

»,»<»  u .  »fii  VMI.U.VGt'OJlO,  VT. 


STARTING.  LIGHTING  AND  IGNITION 


Advertising  That  Gives  the  Workers  the  Vision 


This  advertisement  in  a  national  magazine,  revealing  the 
excellent  performance  record  of  the  Delco  equipment,  is 
addressed  to  Delco  employes  as  well  as  the  public.  It  gives 
Delco  men  a  vision  of  the  splendid  work  they  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  It  is  possible  for  hundreds  of  other  concerns  to  inspire 
their  workers  by  this  or  similar  methods. 
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For  example,  one  concern  manufacturing  overalls  has 
the  slogan,  “They  must  make  good  or  we  will.’’  This 
slogan  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  workers  will  con¬ 
duce  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  realization  that  only  first- 
class  work  is  wanted. 

Standards.  The  proper  vision  has  an  excellent  general 
effect  on  the  workers,  but  for  specific  results  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  up  a  number  of  particular  standards  of 
workmanship. 


Proper  Recognition  of  the  Employe’s  Output  Stimulates 

His  Efficiency 

It  will  not  do  merely  to  set  up  standards.  The  employe’s 
work  should  be  measured  to  see  to  what  degree  it  satisfies  the 
standards  set  up.  The  worker,  moreover,  should  realize  that 
the  management  is  able  to  measure  his  efficiency  and  is  doing 
so.  (Cards  designed  by  Hugo  Diemer  and  used  in  Atlas  Engine 
Works,  Indianapolis.) 
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It  is  not  enough  that  the  human  mind  have  a  general 
desire  to  do  things  well;  it  must  also  have  specific 
marks  to  shoot  at,  specific  standards  to  meet  and  sur¬ 
pass. 

These  standards  should  not  be  impossible  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  yet  they  should  be  above  the  average.  Stand¬ 
ards  set  so  low  that  they  can  be  reached  without  striving 
for  are  hardly  standards  at  all. 

Measurement  and  Recognition.  To  have  standards  and 
then  not  to  live  up  to  them  in  specific  cases  is  a  futile 
thing. 

If  one  worker  does  better  work  than  another,  it 
should  be  possible  for  the  management  to  measure  the 
grade  of  betterment  and,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  the 
workers  realize  that  the  difference  is  recognized. 

Where  the  workers  see  that  the  executive  and  his  staff 
do  not  distinguish  between  good  work  and  bad,  there 
will  likely  be  a  let  down  in  the  quality  or  the  quantity 
of  the  nroduction. 

Responsibility.  For  the  proper  handling  of  men  in 
groups,  it  is  necessary  that  specific  tasks  or  duties  be 
assigned  to  each  worker,  and  that  each  worker  understand 
just  what  these  duties  are  and  realize  that  he  will  be  made 


Training  the 

Worker  to  Pro¬ 
mote  His  Ef¬ 
ficiency 

The  executive  de- 
sirious  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  his 
working  force  should 
not  overlook  the 
great  possibilities  in 
giving  the  men  bet¬ 
ter  training. 
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responsible  for  the  right  performance  of  these  tasks,,  and 
be  given  authority  commensurate  with  his  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

Training.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  workers  have  the 
vision,  the  right  specific  standards,  and  the  proper  respon¬ 
sibilities.  For  while  potentially  good  men,  they  may  as 
yet  lack  the  training  necessary  to  accomplish  what  the 
job  demands. 

To  the  executive  desirous  of  welding  a  number  of 
workers  into  a  highly  efficient  group,  training  for  the 
worker  is  a  magic  key. 

It  unlocks  possibilities  that  are  truly  stimulating,  both 
to  those  taking  the  training  and  to  others  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  reason  for  this  will  become  clearer  as  we 
discuss  the  next  principle  that  contributes  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  highly  efficient  organization. 

Imitation — the  Power  of  Example.  Human  beings  are 
inveterate  imitators.  In  fact,  we  imitate  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  our  realization.  We  not  only  do  this,  but  we 
are  great  believers  in  accomplished  facts.  No  matter 
how  logical  certain  theories  are,  we  tend  to  scoff  at  them 
so  long  as  they  remain  only  theories.  But  let  them  once 
become  facts,  and  we  accept  them  without  cavil. 

Thus  the  world  laughed  at  Professor  Langley’s  theories 
of  the  airship.  But  when  the  Wrights  produced  airships 
that  actually  flew,  then  every  pinch  of  skepticism  was 
blown  from  human  minds.  Tho  considered  a  rank  heresy 
from  time  immemorial  so  long  as  it  remained  only  an 
idea,  the  minute  it  became  translated  into  actual  planes 
skimming  thru  the  sky,  it  became  unimpeachable  gospel. 
There  is  a  tremendous  lesson  for  the  executive  in  this. 

If  you  would  influence  men  profoundly,  be  not  con¬ 
tent  with  preaching  to  them  what  they  ought  to  do. 
Rather,  go  ahead  and  DO  the  thing  that  ought  to  be 
done.  Let  men  see  it  actually  working. 

Then  they  will  “about  face.”  From  skeptics  they  will 
turn  at  once  to  become  believers,  followers,  devotees. 
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As  illustrative  of  this,  we  will  refer  again  to  an  inci¬ 
dent  which  we  have  already  told.  It  relates  to  the 
company  that  desired  to  install  improved  lathes  in  its 
machine  shop.  But  its  veteran  lathe  hands  took  pro¬ 
nounced  opposition  to  the  idea  when  proposed  to  them. 
The  real  facts  were  that  it  wrnuld  have  involved  consider¬ 
able  training  for  these  old  hands  to  learn  to  manipulate 
the  new  lathe.  Perhaps  unconscious  of  the  real  reason 
for  their  opposition,  they  advanced  many  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  new  lathe  was  impracticable. 

What  did  the  management  do?  It  took  a  young  man 
known  to  the  others  to  be  a  green  hand  at  lathe  work; 
it  trained  him  to  handle  the  new  lathe;  then  it  installed 
just  one  of  these  lathes  in  the  shop  with  the  other  men. 
Left  to  themselves,  the  older  men  surreptitiously  ap¬ 
proached  the  younger  man  and  sought  to  discourage  him. 
He  kept  on,  however,  unswervingly  at  his  work.  Soon  it 
became  evident  that  he  was  outdistancing  them  in  his 
output.  Green  tho  he  was,  he  easily  led  the  shop.  Also, 
he  was  seen  to  be  topping  all  the  others  in  the  amount 
received  in  the  pay  envelope.  Here  were  facts  that 
knocked  all  their  theories  into  a  cocked  hat.  They  were 
men  who  bowed  to  facts  rather  than  to  theories;  conse¬ 
quently,  it  was  not  long  before  the  men  were  asking  the 
management  to  install  the  new  type  of  machine  for  them 
to  work  on. 

If  you,  as  an  executive,  wish  to  see  improvements 
effected  in  your  business,  new  processes  and  other  prac¬ 
tices  substituted  for  the  old,  one  of  your  surest  ways  of 
extending  any  new  practice  is  to  put  it  into  actual  opera¬ 
tion  and  see  to  it  that  it  works  successfully.  To  do  this, 
you  may  have  to  select  special  workers  to  be  trained  in 
the  new  practice.  These  should  be  intelligent,  alert  per¬ 
sons,  likely  to  respond  well  to  training;  persons,  more¬ 
over,  of  such  personality  and  reputation  as  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  others.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  train  these  persons  in  private  until  they  have  become 
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perfected  in  the  new  practices.  Then  put  them  more  or 
less  in  the  open  and  set  them  to  work  the  new  way.  If 
the  new  practice  is  superior  to  the  old,  it  will  afford  an 
example  to  the  other  workers  from  the  force  of  which 
they  cannot  escape.  This  principle  is  capable  of  wide 
application.  It  suits  conditions  as  well  as  practices. 

Teach  by  example  rather  than  by  precept. 

We  shall  refer  to  this  principle  again  under  the  subject 
of  environment. 

Incentives  and  Rewards.  We  can  refer  only  briefly  to 
this  subject  of  such  profound  importance  in  business. 
Men  do  not  work  entirely  for  the  pure  love  of  the  work. 
Rather,  the  big  incentive  is  the  hope  of  certain  rewards, 
the  most  prominent  of  these  being  satisfactory  pay,  posi¬ 
tions  that  satisfy  human  pride,  and  positions  that  afford 
free  play  to  the  instincts  of  mastery  and  constructiveness. 

The  executive  who  aspires  to  handle  men  successfully 
as  a  group  will  make  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
of  incentives  and  rewards. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  cases  of  successful  leadership 
have  been  founded  on  the  right  solution  of  this  problem. 

Other  Instinctive  Appeals.  We  have  named  some  of  the 
instincts  that  play  a  powerful  tho  sometimes  a  concealed 
part  in  influencing  men  in  groups.  We  here  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  man  is  susceptible  to  a  number  of 
herd  instincts,  such  as  gregariousness,  pride,  loyalty,  sug¬ 
gestibility  to  rumor,  and  so  on.  Where  the  arousal  of 
such  instincts  can  be  made  honorably  to  serve  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  executive  is  justified  in  making  use  of  them. 

To  illustrate.  The  executive  desires  so  to  build  up 
the  tone  of  the  whole  organization  that  it  will  exert  a 
decidedly  beneficial  influence  on  every  individual  in  it. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  if  a  person  becomes  more  friendly 
with  his  group,  he  becomes  more  susceptible  to  it.  Mere 
physical  contact  does  not  make  an  organization.  One 
may  work  right  among  strangers,  and  so  long  as  they 
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remain  strangers  they  have  little  effect  on  him.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  a  closer  bond,  a  friendship  or  companionship, 
be  established.  So  the  executive  encourages  movements 
that  bring  his  workers  into  closer  social  relationships — 
parties,  dinners,  dances,  picnics,  etc.  In  this  way  he 
causes  the  whole  group  to  exert  a  greater  influence  on 
each  individual  by  appealing  to  more  of  his  social  in¬ 
stincts. 

By  appealing  to  the  better  social  instincts  of  the 
individuals  of  the  organization,  the  executive  tends  to 
combine  his  men  into  a  more  substantial,  more  eifec- 
tive  working  group. 

Environment.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  man  is  highly  imitative.  We  now  wish  to 
carry  the  thought  further  and  to  show  that  man  is  highly 
suggestible  to  his  whole  human  environment. 

The  author  of  the  phrase,  “When  you  are  in  Rome, 
you  must  do  as  the  Romans  do,”  was  a  profound  student 
of  human  nature.  For  in  whatever  environment  we  find 
ourselves,  we  are  prone  to  do  as  the  others  do  in  that 
environment.  Let  a  worker  be  placed  in  a  veritable  bee¬ 
hive  of  humming  activity,  and  he  will  inevitably  tend  to 
speed  up  his  work  to  fit  the  pace  of  the  others.  But 
place  him  among  those  who  poke  and  dawdle  over  their 
work,  and  in  spite  of  himself  he  will  put  a  brake  on  his 
speed. 

This  rule  does  not  confine  itself  to  working  habits,  but 
holds  true  likewise  for  feelings,  attitudes,  tastes,  and 
sentiments.  A  notable  example  of  the  effect  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  on  the  whole  character  of  the  individual  is 
the  army.  In  both  the  European  and  American  armies 
there  have  been  bodies  of  men  with  signal  records  for 
devotion  and  courage. 

The  executive  who  comes  to  recognize  the  individual’s 
great  suggestibility  to  his  environment  will  thereafter 
place  great  emphasis  on  the  proper  environment  of 
the  shop,  the  office,  or  the  store. 
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He  will  build  into  it  those  factors  which,  perhaps  un¬ 
obtrusively,  nevertheless  suggest  to  the  workers  the 
desired  attitudes  and  practices. 

For  example,  suppose  the  executive  is  convinced  that 
a  greater  output  is  possible  with  his  organization.  He 
picks  out  key  men,  who  are  likely  and  able  to  respond  to 
his  suggestion,  and  whose  influence  carries  weight  with 
the  others.  Thru  these  men  he  effects  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  output.  He  rewards  them  properly  for 
their  extra  effort.  Their  example  affects  the  others,  and 
after  a  period  the  whole  group  has  tended  to  speed  up 
somewhat.  This  procedure  may  be  repeated  again  and 
again. 

But,  in  order  to  get  this  increased  output,  the  execu¬ 
tive  makes  yet  other  changes  in  the  environment.  For 
example,  with  increased  speed  may  come  an  increase  of 
accidents,  and  the  fear  of  this  may  hinder  the  wrorkers 
from  reaching  the  speed  of  which  they  are  capable.  To 
overcome  this  the  executive  increases  the  safety  factor 
by  better  lighting,  by  employing  protective  devices,  and 
by  educating  the  workers  against  careless  practices  and 
exposure.  By  thus  cutting  down  the  liability  of  accident 
he  suggests  greater  speed  with  safety. 

Nor  does  the  executive  stop  here.  Feelings  exert  a 
great  influence  on  output.  One  gets  more  done  when 
working  in  comfort  than  when  uncomfortable.  Properly 
ventilated  rooms,  the  right  temperature,  comfortable 
chairs,  cheerful  rather  than  gloomy  colors  on  the  walls, 
rest  periods  where  necessary  after  work  periods  produc¬ 
ing  strain  and  fatigue,  and  other  services  conducive  to 
refreshment  and  comfort,  all  tend  to  suggest  greater 
vigor,  greater  cheerfulness,  greater  output. 

To  all  these  suggestions  some  of  the  workers  will  re¬ 
spond  more  successfully  than  others.  Their  efforts  are 
noted,  rewarded,  and  published.  They  become  the  pace 
setters  for  the  others.  They  hang  up  records  which  oth¬ 
ers  seek  to  reach  and  pass. 
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Obviously,  there  are  many  applications  of  the  group 
principle.  We  trust  that  we  have  made  clear  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  that  men  are  highly  suggestible  creatures; 
that  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  actions,  opin¬ 
ions,  and  feelings  of  their  fellow  men;  and  that  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  imitate  the  examples,  good  or  bad, 
of  others  around  them  than  to  be  guided  by  reasoning, 
no  matter  how  sane  and  sound  it  may  be. 

Therefore,  the  executive  who  would  manage  men  in 
groups  will  not  be  content  merely  to  appeal  to  his  work¬ 
ers’  reason,  to  preach  and  lay  down  precepts.  Rather, 
he  will  translate  his  thoughts  into  actualities,  his  theories 
into  action.  He  wall  teach  by  example.  He  will  see  to  it 
that  the  desired  thing  is  actually  done,  even  if  in  a  small 
way. 

Right  Selection  of  Workers.  We  are  stating  the  rule 
that  the  knowing  executive  realizes  the  great  power  of 
the  environment  on  the  individual,  hence  seeks  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  individual  by  properly  molding  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  greatest  factor  in  the  worker’s  environment  is 
the  human  factor.  Therefore,  to  influence  each  man 
aright,  the  executive  will  use  considerable  care  in 
selecting  his  fellow  workers. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  types  of  undesirables  whom 
the  executive  will  not  want  to  see  in  his  organization. 
These  include  trouble  makers,  quarrelsome  people,  and 
those  tvho  tend  to  breed  disloyalty.  But  he  will  also 
want  to  exert  his  choice  to  exclude  those  whose  stride  does 
not  fall  in  with  that  of  the  others.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  small,  highly  co-operative  groups  of  workers. 
The  person  by  nature  too  slow  to  work  at  the  speed  best 
suited  to  the  group  tends  to  slow  up  the  whole  group. 
He  should  be  shifted  to  the  kind  of  work  for  which  he  is 
best  suited,  and  another  person  of  suitable  speed  should 
be  selected  in  his  stead. 
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Selection  of  Leaders.  We  have  been  picturing  the 
human  environment — in  other  words,  the  group  of  work¬ 
ers — amid  which  the  individual  worker  is  placed.  A 
prominent  factor  in  this  group  is  its  leaders.  For  every 
group  has  such  leaders,  both  official  and  unofficial.  How 
should  the  executive  choose  the  official  leaders,  and  what 
should  be  his  attitude  toward  those  persons  wTho  are  not 
official,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  grasped  a  certain 
power  of  leadership  or  have  had  it  accorded  them  by 
others? 

One  answer  is  that  those  persons  in  the  ranks  who 
reveal  leadership  qualities  should  be  considered  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  various  leadership  positions  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  provided  they  have  the  technical  and  job  ability 
gained  thru  experience  and  training.  The  workman  who 
displays  an  ability  to  influence  others  has  a  native  talent 
for  leadership,  which,  if  properly  trained,  will  prove  more 
effective  than  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  train  a  man 
for  a  leadership  position  who  is  not  a  leader  by  nature. 
The  worker  naturally  gifted  with  the  ability  to  influence 
others  is  likely  to  exert  that  influence  whether  he  stays 
in  the  ranks  or  is  elevated  to  a  position  of  management. 
Often  such  leaders  can  serve  the  organization  well  on 
committees  or  special  tasks.  Therefore,  everything  else 
being  equal,  it  is  better  that  this  native  power  be  utilized 
definitely  in  behalf  of  the  company  than  that  it  be 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  or  to  become  hostile. 

The  executive,  however,  will  not  want  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  much  leadership  exists  and  will  always  exist  in 
the  ranks.  For,  as  a  rule,  all  expert  wTorkers,  and  all  those 
who  show  unusual  ability  and  make  excellent  records, 
thereby  become  leaders,  since  their  example  is  bound  to 
be  noted  by  others  and  more  or  less  imitated. 

The  executive  should  he  on  the  lookout  for  leader¬ 
ship  that  displays  itself  in  the  ranks,  and,  as  a  rule, 
should  recognize  it,  reward  it,  and  call  the  attention 
of  the  others  to  it. 
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Ability  should  not  be  hidden  under  a  bushel.  When¬ 
ever  individuals  of  a  group  show  that  they  are  reacting 
unusually  well  to  the  constructive  ideals  of  the  manage¬ 
ment,  the  fact  should  be  published.  Thus  the  group  itself 
— that  powerful  environmental  factor — thru  the  brilliant 
examples  of  its  more  efficient  members  exerts  a  greater 
influence  on  the  other  individuals  than  the  executive  is 
able  to  exert  by  precept  alone. 

In  this  discussion  we  are  considering  primarily  those 
qualities  which  tend  to  weld  men  into  groups  and  to 
make  those  groups  efficient.  For  example,  we  are  not 
now  mentioning  honesty,  sincerity,  or  reliability  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  as  factors  that  influence  the  group 
peculiarly.  These  are  highly  desirable  qualities  in  an 
executive,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  group  differently 
from  the  individual. 


THE  MOB  SPIRIT 

We  have  already  noticed  the  tendency  of  men  at  times 
to  form  groups  actuated  by  hatred,  anger,  and  the  in¬ 
stinct  to  commit  violence.  It  behooves  the  executive  to 
understand  this  tendency,  the  conditions  that  engender 
it,  and  the  methods  whereby  it  can  be  forestalled,  or 
properly  handled  after  it  has  arisen. 

We  are  not  here  considering  lawful  organizations  of 
men.  Nor  are  we  confining  our  attention  to  the  physical 
mob,  so  called.  Rather,  it  is  the  mob  spirit  that  we  are 
studying,  and  this  spirit  often  manifests  itself  in  people 
who  do  not  come  together  to  form  mobs. 

We  have  learned  that  human  beings  are  highly  sug¬ 
gestible,  ready  to  accept  all  kinds  of  opinions  and  feelings 
from  other  persons.  We  also  know  that  the  fighting  in¬ 
stinct  is  still  powerful  among  civilized  peoples.  By  a 
combination  of  these  two  facts  we  can  readily  see  how 
likely  it  is,  therefore,  for  people  to  respond  readily  to  the 
suggestion  that  they  take  sides  on  certain  questions  and 
fight  others  who  have  taken  opposite  sides. 
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This  is  the  mob  spirit  or  attitude :  the  tendency  to  line 
up  with  others  on  a  certain  subject,  to  feel  hostile  to 
those  who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  subject,  and  to  be 
disposed  to  fight  these  others  with  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
quering  them. 

The  Motive  Behind  the  Mob  Spirit.  Now  let  us,  in  our 

thinking,  keep  the  mob  spirit  separate  in  each  case  from 
the  cause  over  which  the  spirit  exerts  itself.  For  example, 
the  cause  may  be  an  utterly  trivial  one,  as  where  two 
groups  of  college  students  fight  over  the  right  to  nail 
class  colors  to  a  flagstaff.  Or  the  cause  may  be  a  just 
one,  as  where  the  citizens  of  a  country  come  together  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe.  Or,  again,  the  cause 
may  be  unjust,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lynching. 

The  point  we  are  considering  right  now  is  that,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  cause  over  which  they  are  contending,  the 
mob  spirit  always  induces  men  to  act  in  a  more  or  less 
definite  way.  It  induces  them  to  take  sides,  to  consider 
those  on  the  other  side  as  their  enemies,  to  feel  hostile 
to  these  enemies,  and  to  be  disposed  to  fight  them.  This 
fighting  may  be  according  to  prescribed  rules,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  ball  game,  but  often  it  becomes  utterly  lawless, 
each  side  resorting  to  any  means  in  its  power  to  overcome 
the  other. 

There  may  be  occasions  when  the  arousal  of  the  mob 
spirit  is  desirable.  For  example,  when  a  nation  finds 
itself  engaged  in  a  just  war — when,  for  its  own  preserva¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  that  every  citizen  devote  every  ounce 
of  his  energy  to  his  country — then  the  mob  spirit  may  be 
requisite  to  arouse  a  much  greater  energy  than  would 
be  possible  under  cool  contemplation.  We  do  not  call  it 
the  mob  spirit  then,  but  we  should  realize  that,  even  tho 
devoted  to  a  just  and  holy  cause,  it  is  not  different, 
psychologically,  from  the  mob  spirit  directed  to  trivial 
or  unjust  ends. 

But  for  much  of  our  workaday  life  and  its  problems 
the  mob  spirit  is  unfitted.  It  is  unfitted  because  it 
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tenc:s  to  arouse,  not  tolerance;  not  alertness;  not  honest 
inquiry;  not  keen  observation;  not  imagination;  not  cool, 
unbiased  judgment;  not  constructiveness;  but,  rather, 
intolerance,  a  blindness  toward  many  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  insincerity,  and  a  tendency  to  act  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  reason. 

Except  in  extraordinary  times,  the  mob  spirit  is  not 
conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public.  It  is 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  honest  business.  The  busi¬ 
ness  man  should  understand  this  spirit  in  order  to 
avoid  arousing  it  and  to  allay  it  when  once  aroused. 

Two  Manifestations  of  the  Mob  Spirit.  The  executive  is 
particularly  interested  in  two  manifestations  of  the  mob 
spirit: 

1.  As  it  affects  workers  in  their  attitude  toward  manage¬ 
ment. 

2.  As  it  affects  the  public  in  its  attitude  toward  business  in 
general  or  certain  classes  of  business  in  particular. 

Let  us  repeat  that  we  are  not  now  discussing  the  right¬ 
ness  or  the  wrongness  of  the  cause  over  which  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  arises.  The  workers  may  be  right  or 
the  management  may  be  right.  On  the  question  of  cer¬ 
tain  public  utilities  the  public  may  be  right  or  the  com¬ 
panies  may  be  right.  The  point  is  that  the  mob  attitude 
is  not  the  proper  attitude  in  which  these  problems  should 
be  approached.  Neither  side  should  assume  the  mob 
spirit.  On  the  contrary,  such  problems  demand  sincere, 
tolerant,  unbiased  handling. 

How,  then,  will  the  executive  go  about  it  to  prevent 
the  mob  spirit  from  forming,  either  among  his  workers 
or  amid  that  public  which  he  serves,  and  which,  thru  its 
legislators  and  legal  officials,  has  the  power  to  help  or 
harm  him? 

The  Reasons  for  the  Mob  Spirit.  In  those  cases  that 
affect  the  executive,  mob  spirit  is  due  to  two  primary 
factors:  1.  A  dissatisfaction  of  some  sort.  2.  The  finding 
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of  an  '‘enemy”  who  can  be  blamed  for  the  dissatisfaction, 
and  who,  therefore,  can  be  hated. 

The  problem  of  the  executive,  therefore,  is,  first,  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  those  conditions  that  cause 
dissatisfaction  to  arise  on  the  part  of  the  workers  or 
of  the  public,  and,  second,  to  avoid  placing  himself  or 
his  company  in  such  a  position  that  he  or  it  can 
readily  be  made  the  “enemy,”  the  butt  of  mob  anger. 

Preliminary  Dissatisfaction.  As  a  rule,  mob  opposition 
does  not  form  unless  there  has  been  a  long  previous 
period  of  smoldering  dissatisfaction.  Perhaps  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  persons  are  justified  in  their  feelings,  and  per¬ 
haps  not.  Perhaps  they  have  rightly  fixed  the  blame  on 
the  management,  and,  again,  perhaps  not.  The  rightness 
or  wrongness  of  their  feelings  we  are  not  here  considering. 
We  are  pointing  out  the  fact  that  if  a  long  period  cff  dis¬ 
satisfaction  has  existed,  conditions  have  become  ripe  for 
the  mob  spirit  to  form;  whereas,  if  such  dissatisfaction 
has  not  existed,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  mob  spirit  wdll  be 
aroused. 

Why  do  people  become  dissatisfied?  Why  do  workers 
grow  restless,  and  why  does  the  public  “have  it  in  for” 
the  railroads,  the  street  car  companies,  the  gas,  electric 
light,  and  telephone  concerns,  the  produce  and  the  live 
stock  exchanges,  the  stock  market  and  “Wall  Street”  in 
general,  the  middleman,  the  landlord,  the  “interests,” 
and  several  other  types  of  persons  and  concerns  that  are 
made  the  constant  or  recurrent  objects  of  attack?  Peo¬ 
ple  may  thus  become  dissatisfied  because  the  conditions 
are  wrong.  In  such  cases — 

It  behooves  the  executive,  where  he  is  concerned,  to 
make  every  effort  to  better  the  conditions  that  may 
cause  dissatisfaction. 

But  people  will  also  become  dissatisfied  thru  misunder¬ 
standing  and  ignorance  of  conditions.  One  fruitful  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  is  with  the  often  notably  big  difference 
—the  “spread”— between  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  when 
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they  leave  the  farm  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  home.  There  are  many  hidden  costs  here  that 


Advertising  to  Allay  Possible  Dissatisfaction 
Public  service  and  quasi-public  service  companies  have  found  that, 
often  thru  ignorance,  the  public  has  conceived  a  dissatisfaction  with 
their  service  or  prices.  It  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  dis¬ 
satisfaction  arising  that  the  accompanying  advertisements  have  been 
written. 


the  public  does  not  see,  so  there  is  a  tendency  to  conclude 
that  somebody  is  profiteering  enormously. 

Again,  a  workman  will  do  a  substantial  bit  of  work  on 
a  product,  and  for  this  work  will  receive  a  modest,  tho 
fair,  compensation.  But  when  he  learns  that  the  finished 
product  sells  for  many  times  the  price  he  has  received 
for  his  part  in  it,  he  will  begin  to  figure  and  will  perhaps 
conclude  that  he  is  being  cheated.  Here,  again,  there  is 
a  failure  to  realize  the  many  costs  entering  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  final  sale  of  the  article.  Because  he  does  not 
realize  the  existence  of  these  costs,  he  believes  that  he 
has  had  a  much  bigger  share  than  he  really  has  in  the 
creation  of  the  value  of  the  article. 

The  remedy  for  this— and  the  rule  holds  likewise  for 
all  other  cases  of  misunderstanding — is  more  education 
of  the  public  and  of  the  worker  in  these  matters. 
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Where  misinformation  exists,  the  executive  should 
make  special  efforts  to  put  matters  in  a  clear  light. 

When  people  come  to  realize  that  the  supposed  evil  is 
no  evil  whatever  or  that  it  is  a  condition  inherent  in  the 
very  state  of  society  and  no  one  person  or  set  of  persons 
can  be  blamed  for  it,  then  the  dissatisfaction  bids  fair 
to  disappear. 

The  Target  of  Mob  Opposition.  But  meanwhile  we  must 
consider  the  other  prominent  factor  in  the  creation  of  the 
mob  spirit.  This  is  the  tendency  to  find  an  enemy  on 
whom  can  be  fastened  the  blame  for  the  dissatisfaction. 

Dissatisfaction  alone,  without  a  target  against  which 
to  aim  one’s  opposition,  will  not  arouse  the  mob  spirit. 
We  become  dissatisfied  with  the  weather — its  heat,  its 
cold,  its  storminess — but  we  do  not  form  mobs  and  attack 
the  stronghold  of  the  weather  bureau.  We  do  not  form 
mobs  against  unsatisfactory  tendencies,  against  imper¬ 
sonal  objects  as  such.  Rather,  we  must  find  a  person  or 
persons  against  whom  to  vent  our  anger.  Sometimes  we 
create  a  person  to  be  the  object  of  our  anger;  we  build 
a  mythical  “bloated  bondholder”  or  a  “capitalist  slave- 
driver.”  More  frequently,  however,  actual  persons  be¬ 
come  the  butt  for  our  spleen.  It  will  pay  the  executive 
to  consider  in  what  way  a  person  may  make  himself  so 
obnoxious  to  others  as  to  arouse  the  mob  spirit  against 
him  and  against  his  company. 

Modern  man  tends  to  resent  the  implication  that  he  is 
not  as  good  as  the  other  fellow.  He  chafes  more  or  less 
under  any  condition  that  represents  him  as  inferior.  And 
so  mechanics  and  workers  at  the  rougher,  dirtier  work  of 
the  world  have  resented  the  “white-collar  men”  who,  by 
their  very  clothes,  seem  to  presume  a  superiority  over  the 
men  in  overalls.  So  the  general  tendency  to  poke  fun 
at  professors  and  “high  brows.”  Their  very  accomplish¬ 
ments  seem  to  be  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  rest  of  human¬ 
ity  for  its  intellectual  shortcomings.  Men  who  display 
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the  bigness  of  their  earnings  by  expensive  automobiles, 
luxurious  homes,  and  other  patent  forms  of  wealth,  are 
bound  to  arouse  considerable  envy  in  others. 

Assumptions  of  Superiority  Resented.  It  follows  that 
the  rank  and  file  in  business  tend  to  resent  such  expres¬ 
sions  of  superiority  as  (a)  a  harsh,  curt  show  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge;  (b)  an  utter  indifference 
to  the  workers  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  as  if  they 
had  nothing  in  common;  (c)  too  great  a  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  working  conditions  of  the  workers  and  of  the 
management,  as  where  shop  surroundings  are  poor  while 
the  manager’s  office  is  luxurious;  (d)  an  ostentatious 
display  of  one’s  wealth  on  the  part  of  the  management; 
this  includes  extravagances  and  foolish  actions  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  families  of  managers  and  owners.  Workers 
who  read  in  the  news  columns  about  the  spendthrift  and 
perhaps  criminal  habits  of  their  employer’s  son,  are 
pretty  sure  to  feel  that  money  rightly  belonging  to  them 
has  somehow  been  taken  from  them  and  thus  spent 
unwisely. 

That  executive  is  wise,  therefore,  who  does  not  allow 
either  himself  or  his  assistants  to  act  in  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  ways  so  as  to  make  himself  an  object  of  resent¬ 
ment;  who,  on  the  contrary,  cultivates  a  friendly  spirit 
thruout,  and  makes  every  worker  feel  that  his  interests 
are  being  looked  after  as  well  as  those  of  every  other 
employe;  who  discourages  his  assistants  from  assuming 
any  “high  and  mighty”  airs  in  dealing  with  the  workers. 
If  his  is  a  public-utility  company,  he  will  see  to  it  that 
in  their  personal  contacts  with  the  public,  his  representa¬ 
tives  shall  maintain  an  attitude  of  sincere  courtesy  and  a 
desire  to  be  of  real  service.  Many  a  person  has  become 
hostile  to  a  public-service  company  because  of  what  he 
has  considered  discourteous  acts  by  the  company’s 
employes. 

We  are  too  prone  to  point  to  the  agitator,  the  firebrand, 
the  walking  delegate  as  the  cause  of  most  of  our  mob 
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disturbances.  But,  as  a  rule,  he  is  but  the  spark  that 
sets  fire  to  explosives  already  prepared.  It  is  the  part  of 
executive  wisdom  to  remove  these  explosives  from  the 
organization  and  from  the  public  mind.  Thus  we  avoid 
the  liability  of  disaster  that  otherwise  would  lurk  in  every 
emergency. 

Good  management  will  want  to  see  to  it  that  nothing 
in  the  actions  and  practices  of  those  in  authority  in 
the  business  shall  incite  the  hostility  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  workers,  and  that  nothing  in  the  practices  of 
the  company,  as  a  whole,  shall  arouse  the  enmity  of 
the  public. 

A  Review  of  the  Discussion  on  “Increasing  Group  Efficiency” 

When  brought  together  for  working  or  other  co-operative  pur¬ 
poses,  individuals  are  capable  of  being  welded  into  a  compact  group, 
every  individual  of  which  is  highly  susceptible  to  the  beliefs,  feelings, 
and  actions  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

A  valuable  executive  quality  is  the  ability  to  weld  a  group  of 
individuals  into  a  highly  efficient  group  of  this  kind. 

In  developing  such  a  group,  and  in  maintaining  it  at  a  high  level 
of  achievement,  the  executive  effects  proper  economic  conditions, 
employs  the  principles  of  vision,  standards,  measurement,  recognition, 
responsibility,  training,  the  power  of  example,  incentives,  rewards, 
instinctive  appeals,  right  environment  of  leaders,  both  official  and 
and  the  selection  and  recognition  of  leaders,  both  official  and 
unofficial. 

Human  beings,  on  occasion,  have  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  mob 
spirit  in  their  attitude  toward  certain  institutions  and  persons. 
This  is  a  spirit  of  hatred,  of  a  desire  to  commit  violence  against 
the  object  of  their  dislike.  It  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  calm,  clear  consideration  of  a  problem. 

Two  causes  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  mob  spirit:  First, 
a  real  or  fancied  grievance  on  the  part  of  those  making  up  the 
crowd,  and,  second,  an  object  of  dislike  that  they  can  fix  on. 

Since  business  men  and  concerns  occasionally  become  the  objects 
of  mob  dislike  and  attack,  it  is  needful  for  the  executive  to  under¬ 
stand  this  tendency  and  the  methods  of  preventing  or  overcoming  it. 


CHECK-UP  ON  PRINCIPLES 

Use  the  following  check-up  to  get  the  principles  of  this  manual 
firmly  fixed  in  mind.  This  will  help  you  to  handle  the  problem 
which  follows.  This  check-up  is  entirely  for  your  own  personal 
use,  so  you  need  not  send  it  in  to  the  University. 


“The  joy  that  comes  from  creative  work  stimulates 
to  the  new,  higher  effort.”  Is  this  true  in  your  case? 

Check 

Yes 

No 

One  department  manager  found  that  when  the  work 
became  heavy  in  his  department,  he  became  flustered 
and  irritable.  Can  you  suggest  a  way  whereby  he  can 
possibly  overcome  this  tendency? 

“Most  stimuli  or  activities  are  pleasant  in  moderate  strength,  and 
become  unpleasant  in  extremes.”  Check  those  of  the  following 
cases  to  which  you  see  that  this  principle  applies: 

Workroom  or  office  lights  (  ),  heat  (  ),  draughts  (  ),  sounds 

(  ),  heavy  work  (  ),  monotonous  work  (  ). 

The  manufacturer  of  an  oleomargarine  told,  in  his  advertising, 
about  the  high  food  value  of  the  product.  Was  this  an  appeal  to 
tastes  (  ),  beliefs  (  ),  or  sentiments  (  )? 

A  mail  order  house  employing  a  large  number  of  women  workers 
turned  the  grounds  immediately  about  the  building  into  a  beautiful 
flower  garden.  Was  this  an  appeal  to  tastes  (  ) ,  beliefs  (  ) ,  or 

sentiments  (  )  ? 

An  industrial  engineer  conducted  an  investigation  of  conditions 
in  a  plant  manufacturing  electrical  appliances,  and,  as  a  result  of  his 
findings,  he  made  several  recommendations  to  the  president.  Put 
a  check’  after  each  of  the  recommendations  that  appear  to  you  to 
be  directly  concerned  with  improving  the  morale  of  the  workers: 

Discontinue  manufacturing  items  D  and  R  because  the\  are  un¬ 
profitable  (  ).  Push  the  sale  of  item  K,  which  is  profitable  and 

for  which  there  is  a  large  market  (  ) .  Put  in  a  bonus  system  for 

the  employes  (  ) .  Place  on  the  house  bulletin  boards  samples 
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of  the  company’s  national  advertising  (  ).  Put  filters  in  the 

drinking  fountain  system  of  the  plant  (  ) .  Rearrange  the  shipping 

platform  to  expedite  deliveries  (  ).  Issue  a  house  manual  for 

the  workers  (  ).  Go  over  the  piping  to  prevent  heat  loss  (  ). 

Improve  the  inspection  system  (  ) .  Encourage  electrical  training 

among  the  workers  (  ).  Encourage  the  athletic  activities  of  the 

organization  (  ).  Put  in  a  company  cafeteria  (  ).  Encourage 
the  workers  to  qualify  for  the  higher  and  better  paid  positions  in 
the  organization  (  ). 
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IMPROVING  THE  MORALE  OF 
A  GROUP  OF  WORKERS 

Applying  Psychological  Principles  in  the 
Management  of  a  Group 
Under  The  LaSalle  Problem  Method 


THIS  executive  problem  will  demonstrate 
that  the  problem  of  employe  morale  is 
fundamentally  psychological  and  will  give  you 
an  acquaintance  with  the  effective  application 
of  principles  essential  to  bringing  a  group  of 
employes  to  a  point  of  high  morale  and 
efficiency. 


Prepared  by  the  Research  and  Consultation 
Staff  of  LaSalle  Extension  University  from  an 
interesting  problem  which  it  has  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  and  analyzed. 


The  Psychological  Values  of  the  Problem 
HE  successful  handling  of  a  group  of  men  requires 


1  an  all-round  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
ability  to  apply  the  principles  relating  to  it. 

Therefore,  the  present  problem  of  improving  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  a  group  of  workers  will  call  into  play  nearly  all  of 
the  psychological  principles  studied  in  this  and  the  fore¬ 
going  executive  manuals. 

The  successful  handling  of  men  is  perhaps  the  supreme 
executive  quality.  The  executive  will  do  well  to  study 
those  situations  that  come  within  his  view  involving  the 
handling  of  men,  and  to  seek  deliberately  those  occasions 
that  permit  him  to  manage  groups  of  persons. 
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IMPROVING  THE  MORALE  OP  A  GROUP  OF 

WORKERS 


OU  have  just  assumed  the  general  managership  of 


J-  the  Barrington  Manufacturing  Company,  a  metal¬ 
working  plant. 

Its  workers  include  lathe  operators,  punch-press  work¬ 
ers,  drill-press  hands,  sheet-metal  workers,  milling-ma¬ 
chine  men,  assemblers,  and  similar  kinds  of  workers. 

Its  products  include  parts  used  in  automobiles,  in  cer¬ 
tain  office  appliances,  in  printing  equipment,  and  in  other 
machines. 

This  company  was  founded  by  a  highly  skilled  metal 
worker  with  high  ideals  of  workmanship.  While  he  wTas 
in  charge  of  the  shop,  and  while  it  was  yet  small,  he  had 
a  reputation  for  producing  first-class  work.  His  products 
were  sought  even  by  foreign  users.  Since  his  death,  how¬ 
ever,  the  standards  of  the  company  have  fallen. 

Amu  have  accepted  the  position  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  company’s  business  is  not  so  good  as  it  should 
be.  In  fact,  it  made  no  profit  last  year. 

You  have  already  studied  their  problem  somewhat,  and 
have  become  convinced  that  it  is  largely  one  of  handling 
men.  You  have  accepted  the  position  of  general  man¬ 
ager  with  the  realization  that  one  of  your  first  tasks  will 
be  primarily  psychological — that  of  so  shaping  conditions 
and  influencing  minds  that  the  workers  will  work  more 
loyally  and  efficiently. 

Your  Study  of  the  Shop.  One  of  your  first  jobs  as  man¬ 
ager  is  to  go  thru  the  plant  and  make  a  careful,  detailed 
study  of  every  department,  worker,  and  job.  It  may 
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take  you  some  time  and  entail  several  trips  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information. 

Here  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  you  find: 

The  building,  you  notice,  looks  old  and  somewhat 
dingy.  The  windows  need  cleaning.  The  interior  is 
rather  gloomy.  While  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  elec¬ 
tric  lights  inside,  yet  you  notice  a  lot  of  sharp  glare  and 
black  shadows.  Several  men  wear  glasses  and  eye  shades. 
As  you  walk  down  the  aisles,  the  looks  that  the  men  cast 
at  you  are  at  times  curious,  at  times  timid,  at  other 
times,  seemingly  hostile.  You  encounter  very  few  openly 
friendly  glances. 

During  one  of  your  trips  thru  the  shop,  you  notice  sev¬ 
eral  idle  machines.  You  learn  that  these  are  out  of  order 
and  waiting  for  the  repair  department.  Later  you  come 
upon  men  from  this  department  at  work  repairing  one 
of  the  machines.  They  seem  to  you  to  be  rather  dilatory, 
as  if  they  took  little  interest  in  their  work  and  did  not 
care  whether  or  not  they  turned  it  out  speedily. 

Later  you  overhear  two  lathe  workers  complaining 
about  their  work.  They  say  that  their  machines  are  so 
worn  out  as  to  make  fine  work  impossible,  no  matter  how 
hard  the  worker  tries.  Besides,  the  machines  get  out  of 
order  frequently,  throwing  the  men  out  of  work  until  the 
machines  are  repaired. 

The  foremen  complain  to  you  that  several  machines 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  should  be  scrapped 
and  new  machines  substituted.  The  board  of  directors, 
however,  questions  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

In  another  department  the  foreman  tells  his  men  that 
he  has  just  been  wasting  a  lot  of  valuable  time  going  to 
the  storeroom  to  get  material,  but  that  the  storekeeper 
either  has  misplaced  the  material  or  has  run  out  of  it. 
Therefore,  he  is  going  to  try  to  get  some  other  work  for 
the  men  to  do,  and  if  he  cannot  get  it,  they  will  have  to 
go  home  for  a  day. 
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In  another  department  you  stop  to  watch  the  men  at 
the  machines.  It  strikes  you  that  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  work  turned  out  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  men.  You  learn  that  these  workers  are  all  paid 
the  same  daily  wages.  You  ask  the  foreman  how  much 
work  each  of  these  machines  is  capable  of  turning  out. 
His  answer  indicates  that  he  is  not  sure.  Neither  can  he 
give  you  satisfactory  answers  as  to  the  capabilities  of 
each  of  his  workers,  and  the  amount  of  work  that  each 
ought  to  do. 

You  watch  these  workers  further,  and  are  convinced 
that  many  of  them  are  working  inefficiently  at  their  tasks, 
wasting  both  labor  and  materials.  You  inquire  of  these 
where  and  how  they  were  trained  for  this  work,  and  learn 
that  they  have  largely  trained  themselves. 

You  notice,  among  other  things,  that  the  workers  are 
careless  in  their  use  of  tools,  so  that  the  tool  breakage  is 
unusually  high.  The  aggregate  yearly  cost  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  this  breakage  reaches  a  large  figure.  The  men 
know  nothing  of  this  aggregate  cost  to  the  company. 

Upon  examining  these  tools,  however,  you  learn  that 
many  of  them  have  been  improperly  sharpened  in  the 
tool  room.  Therefore,  the  fault  lies  not  entirely  with  the 
machine  worker. 

One  young  man  who  has  made  a  poor  showing  on  one 
of  the  machines  asks  you  if  he  may  not  be  transferred  to 
the  drafting  department.  Upon  your  asking  him  how  he 
happens  to  know  about  this  department,  he  says  that  a 
friend  of  his  in  the  department  has  fully  described  it  to 
him.  You  give  him  the  transfer  desired,  and  you  later 
learn  that  he  has  made  good  in  the  new  position. 

You  find  many  men  dissatisfied  with  their  jobs  in  this 
plant,  and  ready  to  quit.  Some  complain  that  their  am¬ 
bition  is  killed  by  the  fact  that  the  better  jobs  in  the  shop 
are  offered  to  outside  men,  that  the  men  in  the  ranks  are 
not  advanced  to  the  higher  positions. 
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On  the  street  one  evening  you  hear  a  soap-box  orator 
denouncing  the  capitalistic  system.  He  declares  that,  in 
practically  every  industry  in  town,  the  employer  makes 
a  big  profit  on  every  workman — a  net  profit  three  or  four 
times  as  large  as  the  wage  that  the  worker  receives.  You 
know  this  statement  to  be  grossly  exaggerated;  the  fact 
is  that  the  company’s  daily  net  profit  on  each  worker  is 
a  very  moderate  amount.  You  notice  that  in  the  group 
listening  to  this  speaker  are  several  workers  from  your 
own  plant. 

Here,  plainly,  are  conditions  calling  for  remedying. 
Specifically,  what  will  you  do  to  remedy  them?  Make 
your  analysis  and  recommendations  on  the  wmrking 
papers  and  send  them  to  the  University  for  review. 


